abilitV to comnuinicato. eifeiilively/' nre iiuijor issiUJb tn the "outsider" 
cun(i?xt. tlu'v l)»?(:iJini} sccoiuijry tn th(? nLitivi? tedcht^r. In most of tlio litor- 
atiirt', Ihe ikUiv«.^*. K^u.illy ttiul thtinistilves js the object:; o\ study. In un 
ftort to l)reak clown soiTie of tin? stei(Mity[)i?s eni[)0(liiMl in ttie iinthropoto 
ijicdl literature, wt? fuivc?' focusiMl our studiiis on (jrnups anil institutions in 
West(?rn sociLMy. So now the iidtive '*.tui.l(?nts are t<ikiiu] on tluj. roh? of ni,i- 
tfuopolngisi aixl study ini) the (iiMnitive society of jh»' school. They coni^ 
f)cnsato for tlu' lack of appropriate literature hy (jeiu?r.iti u) their own. 

We hcwe alst.) learned.; that the tr.iininc) of 'educators, native or nun- 
luitive. reiu'u'i'.'i more Uwin flu? inclusion cd a fe'W <)nthropolofjy courses in 
the teacher training curriculuiTi. Sucfi a limVt(M.l focus runs tfie risk of putting 
just enoucjfi infornicitiun in teacfieis' fiands to make theni dangerous, ev(?n 
wfien well-intentiofie(,l (see , Kleinfeld, tliis |i ihliciJtion). The cieve!o|)nient 
of a cross culturni [perspective in education requires that tlie person heing 
trained liave extensive (juided field expeiitMiee in which the niotfiods and 
conc(>pts provided in tfie tiaininy are hienrleci with actual workiiu] experience. 
Only after having coped with ilie uncertainty and confusion engendered in a 
cross-cultural experience, can a person fully internalize a fierspective wfitcf^ 
rrrin'^cends cultural boundaries, and only wfien such' a perspective is fully 
in tenia! I /ed can tiTt? ue*son u';e it oroductively. 

For most nati/e stuilents, cross-CL;!lural (Experience is implicit in /the 
daily life of the individual. Enya()intj in acadeuiic training, itself, contributes 
to that cross-cultural experience. The "r^roblem, thefi, is one of identifying 
and understandnnj the forces . shaping that exf)erience, and developing the 
capability . to deal witli it more objectively. By examining and analysing the 
confluence of external an d locally derived experiences througli close anci 
sometimes^iiai^i^-^TT^^ interaction with non-native tearn members with- . 

in the community context, the native student is al)le to inductively build 
and gradually .internalize a "transcultural perspective," while at the same 

. time retaining liis own cultural integrity. 

For the non-na'Jve (or native) student without previous cross-cultural 

._expenenct», the process of internalizing a ".transcultural perspective" appears 
to be more difficult, consisting of three identifiable stages, and of al'least one 
year duration. The three stages, may be generally classified as (1) enamof- 
ment. (2) antipathy, and (3) transcendence. In the first stage the new exper- 
iences are all exciting and different. New insights are spawned, Ihe causes of 
pn,.l.ilems are easily identified, and hope for the future abounds. Then reality 
sets in, and we .ire in stage two. The problems are not as simply formulated 
as they first appeared, and the solutions become even more evasive." Human 
relationships, become increasingly, complex and difficult to manage. 'Basic 
value orientations are called into c|uestion. Disenchantment reaches the , 
point of anner and frustration. Careful guidance is necessary at ihis point to 
pj-evtMit tf>e onset of avoidance [)ehavior, or complete rejection of the 
experience. Failure to go beyond stage two will result in bitterness and an 
aversion ta cross-cultural i.:sdes which is often manifested in a regressive 
attitude irTi|t>lyincj "1 have been there and it didn't work." Careful plannintj 
^ind support must l)e fir'ovided to insure that the persons being trained. are 
given the oprwrtunity to reconstruct their view of reality and basic value 
system within \[he context of, a transcending conceptual framework. (Dnce 
they hpje achie\>.pd such a reorientation, they have begun to internalize the 
cross-cultural exparience. 
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Finally, we have learned that the processes l)v which edCtcation takes 
place are often mor(? ini()nrtonl • thun the carUent that is heiruj yansmilled. 
The. field-based nature of. the pro(|riim npp<.'ars to be more infliienliaMn the. 
students' development than the inalerial beint) presented \n the courses. 
The graduates are frustrated as teachers, in part, because tlieir field 
experiences, while pragressintj throutjl« the conventional toucher training 
curriculum; exposed them to educational f)rocesses beyond the school. 
Those experiences are reflected in the behavior of graduates who are striving 
to develop comparable field experiences artd approaches in their work as 
"educators." If tht'^adage, "You leach as you are taught" is correct (and 
we believe il is), then our task as a program staff \S U) |>rnvide a model where- 
by the processes through whicf^ we train teachers will also be applicable to' 
the education of childrefi in the communities. Though wo continue to strive 
for more appropriate and useful content in the academic coursework, the 
process through which the content is presented remains our primary focus 
of concern. 

Another dimension of the field-delivery ^jrocess that has been critical 
to the implementation of this approach is the nature of staff /student rela- 
tionships. The closer the personal relationship between sta^f and student, 
the more effective and productive the learning experi.einces have been, and 
there is a big difference between "personalizing" and "individualizing" 
those experiences. Using course completion as an indicator, Ne have had 
very little success with canned correspondence and strict competency-based 
"couVses7Xlthough 'sucF '"course's"' we^ Ljsually mechanicatly efficient and 
fle'xible in terms of alternative' routes and timelines for completion, if the 
Instructor did not provide personalized attention to each student's needs, 
the courses were generally neglected and ineffective. Education is not an 
efficient process, and attempts to make it so can often undermine the pur- 
pose for which it is intended-the medium becomes the message. 

The most successful courses have been those in which the instructor 
has been aware of the students' needs' and has. devoted considerable time and 
effort to take interest in, and personally -address issues, problems, and con- 
cerns raised by each individual student. 'though this may seem obvious, it 
is often difficult to achieve because instructors rarely aneet students face-to- 
face and are not able to convey ideas, feelings, and impressions in the usual 
manner to which they are accustomed. A personal note on;an assignment 
becomes much mc>re significant under these conditions than *in a campus 
context, so instructors must reorient their perception of students. Since 
effective teathin-j under these conditions-tifin be ex^riimely "^emonding and 
time consuming, we have sought lo limit the size of the program and the 
number of students, and thus provide an opportunity for strong staff/student . 
relationships to develop. Without such relationships, -though sonie students 
might be coaxed through a limited number of courses, few will complete a 
four-year 'degree program. And while, for some purposes a few courses may , 
be sufficient, the long ranae educational needs of luraJ Alaska call for fully 
degreed and credentialed native persons who can bpy:n lo assume professional 
responsibility "for, *'and control of, the programs serving ti^eir people. We, 
therefore, have attempted to develop a program oriented to the needs of 
students working toward s four-year degree. To offer less, would only per- 
petuate the segjond class status to which native peop^e are .often relegated in 
schools today. 



^. Tfiosi^aAl only hiqhliijhls of whnl wo hiwe doiui and havo lonrnod ovor 
Iho post fow yoiirn We intiMiil to contiiuai lonrninn'. trnm our succusscs as well 
as our failures, l)ocaus<j, only throu()(i C(inliinu;d tJx[)loralioii iif al ternativi.'S 
can we build' upon uur oxfiorioncos afui push hack {Uo fronlMirs of (Mir undt.r- 
standinq. Ho|H?fully, then, Iho education of llie children of tonuMrow will 
beni'fit from our experiences today . • , , 
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PART IV 



TEACHING/LEARNING ISSUES 



it was not a caprice of the moment when Jesus admonished his 
own followers to "pray in this way: . . . lead us not into temp- 
' tation. " rather thai) "help us to, overcome temptation when we 
encounter it, " Very simply, preventive tactics constitute a prag- 

^"m'atically superior strategy to formulating resppnses in the face v - 

of crisis. So those of us who are seriously concerned with the 
■ problem of constraining cultural bias in cross-cultural encounters 
will want to focus our efforts more on causes than effects, and 
attack the problem in the formative stages-we will want to 
develop preventive measures that will preclude the problem's 
ever taking shape. 

■ "Bill Vaudrin 

• The following articles focus on the cross-cultural classroom, where 
many of the students from small villages first encounter "Western society." ' • 
The problems inherent in this encounter are still a !ong way from Ipeing re- 
solved, but the developing awareness and sensitivity reflected in these articles 
indicates i^ai progress is being made. The greater participation of Native 
people in the schooling process, and the adaptability of new pro-grams and 
teaching approaches has the potential of reducing the negative consequences 
of schooling and ei^.hancing some of the positive consequences. The extent 
to which this occurs depends to a large extent on the ability of educators to 
estabfish a learning environment that is accommodated .to the unique attri- 
butes of the jearner, rather than requiring the learner to always accomodate 
to the schooling Environment. As these articles indicate, this is a complex 
task with" sometimes subtle and unanticipated ingredients. Cultural biases, 
whether in the individual or The institution, are not always-obvious, and even 
• when they are, they can he deep-seated ar^d difficult to overcome. The 
greater our awareness of the manifestations and con-sequences of our biases, 
however, the more able we are lo deal with them. To this end, these articles 
- are directed. 

■ ' ft>' . ■ ■ • 
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POSITIVE STEREOTYPING: THE CULTURAL RELATIVIST 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

Judith Klojnfeici 
Institutti of Social and Economic Riistuuch 
University of AUiskn. Finrl>iniks 

(E<i noif H..pHn!ii. rd-l»v,;>'MnnsMun ol I'm. t hnr 'i , (wr, Hunum Or.j,u>u',it,on >A 'm ' 
74. 19 75 ) ' . . 

Jhii EthnociMJtnc: TtMchtM hjs b|?iM tncd ,im(I roiivicltni tn.r ciusifuj 
Sf'ven; damjqe to Indi.iii i:hil(ir.Mi, As nuuiy jnthiopolouists l|jve tt'Stif iocly 
those* liMchLMS with thuir ■ di-^cipprovjl of Iruluin ikirmUs' ••norniissiv(?ncjss/' 
their shock iit ndoU'sci.'Mis' ■'proniiscLMty/' .ind dioir scum tor childrer^ wtu) 
are "noncompetilivu/' undurnitni' Indian studoiits* s-nsc of worth. Viewinq 
tht?ir educational mission as '.'imprintuUi the Ami.Mican jdeal" on Indian 
students, tfiese ethnon;ntric 'teacficrs find ■ themselves confronted with ctiiss 
after class of silent, resistant students who "lust do not want to conform to 

the American way ."^ ' 

The etfHuiceiitric teacher can still he found in tin; cross-cultural class- 
room. However, my own rese.wclv^ on the effects of differed teachiiu] styles 
with Indian and Eskimo students suqyesfs that he or she is hecommc] a rarer 
specimen. By and latye Jlies^' are older iK-achors wfio were socialized in the 
-cultural deprivjiion" i.taditions of ten or so years ago. At that lime, the 
tlieort'tical paradigm which the teachers lean'ied m professional traimny was 
that minc^ruy group oluldren did badly in school because deficits in then- 
home background resulted in inferior intellectual, languatit.-, and social skills. 
According to this theory, the schools could produce school success for 
minority "group ch.ldi'en by ' providing in the classroom the educational 
experiences, that the home had not provided. This "cultural deprivation ' 
paradigm dommatp.J educational research " and led to fiumerous program 
efforts in the "compensatory education" framework. 

A dramatic change, how(»ver. has occurred ,in educational f)rograms for 
minority groups. The pejorative appj'H^tion, "culturally deprived," has given 
wcly thankfully/ to the term "culturally different/' Cultural herKacje pro- 
grams have replaced compensatory education programs, and a new type of 
ieacher is emerging m the cross-cultural classroom . hi his orientation to 
huhan students, he could lie named the "culturaf relativist.'^ 
^ This teacher poses perhaps a moie insidious danger to Inclian students 
than the etiinocentnc teacher ;)ecause in. some ways' he embodies reforms 
long recommended -in Indian education. He tends to be young and has 
enutred Indian- education from partly altruisttfi motives. He is usually well 
traveled nnd vvell educated. He lias rend and been strongly influenced by the 
anthropological literature on culture and educalion. Indeed, this research is 
'often his primary source^ofc knowledcje about Indian students. As o.ne said: 
Having had fio pr(?vious experience working v'vith Eskimos or 
Indians, and a notice of my position that was -so short there 
. was no time, for pr(?|K>ratioii, 1 was completely new to this 
■ situation. I was wetl aware of the difficulties this could make 
and I carTie with an intense desire to do my best and make a 
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Success nt working witli Nottvr,' stifchjhts. As soon iis possiblu. 
i)ft(?,r t)i?iiH) notjfuHl of my [)osition, I hei)<m stuclyiiuj Niitivo 
• culture ami rLMdiiu) L'vL'ry thini) I ctnild to nu»ki.' niys(!lf inform- 
eel relative to workinc) with ihuni. 
This teiichfii' has great iidmiration tor Ifitlian culture, M least, in ifi 
aboridinal form, and is eiu^ur tn U?aiii more about it from fiis studtMits, In 
his classes, he tiies to introduce as nuich culturally relevant material as he 
can find, Disapproving, of past 'ifducatituuH [)r(»ssures towiird ^icculturation, 
he urcjos his own Indian stutlents to riMain th(!ir culture. This teaclUM" is 
acutely avvuie of- his own cultural biases jiuJ wajy.of imposiJi() iiny of his own > 
values on Indiaji studt?nts. Yet, the cultural relativist often firuls himself 
confjonted with hulian stutlents as silent arul unres()onsive to his teaching 
as they are in tfie classes of his opposite, the ethnocentrici ti?acher. 

A close exaniiruition of tt?acherstudent interaction in the. cultural 
relativist's classroom sucjcjests a few of the l)ast?s for Indian student^s' unre- 
sponsiveness. These teachers' emphasis on differences between Indiajis and 
Whites often creates uriease among Indian students iind reinforces their 
^.Mrs of beinc) peculiar and strange. While the follovviiKj dialogue was stiniu- 
i4!t<'(l l)y my research, which irwolved videotaping of. classrooms, it provides 
an example otdy somewhat more extrenu; than usual of messages frecjuendy 
transmitted in the cultuial relativist's classroom. 

Th(« carncanian joked with the students as he paruied the 
room, "OK. ^ay cheese." To this, the teacher added nervously: 

"You are assimilated into Wliiteman'*; culture. You know yo u ; 

are "supposed to smile when he says cheese.'' The studejits 
giggled apprehensively. "Why is he taking a picture of this 
class?*" Th(?re was no furtfier response except more nervotJS 
giggling. "Do you think if this were a White class he'd be 
here?" the tonchpr asked. 
The cultural relativist c?lebrates Indian culture, but the culture cele- 
brtited is too often a rornanticized version of aboriginal life with which con- 
temporary Intl^n stLidents actually have had tittle association. Indeed, some 
of tfiese f)resTi(itations, where, for' example, the teacher expounds at length 
on the .techfiological virtues of a bone fishhook, embarrass Indian students. 
Wbile overtly praising Indian . cultLire, this teacher's subtler riiessages are 
often patronizing and demeaning: 

The teacher was reading Indian poetry (written in pidgin 
English with many grammatical errors) to the class. "Now 
this poem shows many of the things we've .talked about." 
the teacher summed up. "We've commerUed on how most of 
the Native people aren't aggressive, nowhere nearly as much- 
as White people. The idea of a competition and bragging and 
boasting are alien to them, aiid so we think of them as very 
quiet and shy and insecure." . ■ . 

The fact that Ind'an students in this type of teacher's class often turn 
out to be indeed quiet, sKy. and ifisecure raises ttie question of what effects 
the tenQher's stereotyped cultural role expectations may be having on 
Indian, students. Teacher expectations can be powerful determinants of 
student behavior ' (Rosenthal. 1966; Rosenthal and Jacobsen. 1968). The 
cultural relativist teacher may well be socializing Indian students into • 
stereotypes-albeit in the teacher's view positive ones-that his. readings in 
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Indian culture nnd modol porsonnlitv hnvo led him to expect. 

Another seripiis ()robl«em is thii! Indian students' instruction suffers 
because these teachers often iiso stiiflonts to ndvdnco their own anthrop() 
logical interests. Assi.qnnients too often cwnsisTof askiiKj the Indian student 
merely to describe his home villacje or his feelings about school or city life,^ 
yyRen such students reach college their f)rofessors have pointed out, "Tfu? 
"kids have a lot of expi^fience writing aliout t^ieir feelings." Tlieir essays are 
very touching. But they havt* hadiio practice in analysis and synthesis," 

Alway^ cognizant of Iniltan studenis' different backciround, these 
teachers tend tb place them in a special category whele they ore exempt 
from academic and other standards applicable to other students. In mixed 
classrooms, WhiU? students resent the easier assignments, t'osts, and grading 
system used exclusively for the Imlians. They often take it upon themslj|es 
to redress the inequity l)y a little reverse sociaTcliscrimination of their own. 
Moieover, not only does the cultural relativist's special treatment arouse 
animosity in White peers; but overly iridivi(luali?ed treatment 'gives lndiaif» 
students no sense of meaningful stahdarils toward which to dirc^ct their 
ef'forts. . , ' 

After class, an Indian girl came up to the teacher and told her 
that sfie had been" s-ick anil had missed the last test. "VVhat 
should 1 study for it?" she asked, "Doti't worry," the teacher 
replied, '-'I'll make up a special test for^you atid you'll do well 
on it." "But I don't know what "to study," the.girl persisted. 

"Don't worry," repeated tlie_Leadier^.."ril make it ipeioaL 

for you. You'll do well." ' 
Tl.e cultural relativist teachers tend to view any deviant behavior of an 
Indian or' Eskimo student as an expression of his culture which they shoujd 
be very , hesitant about trying to change. Believing their own values to be 
"cuUurally biased," the tea'chers have no notion of what standards, if any, 
they should apply to Indian stutients. The. absurd lengths to which this view- 
point leads and the harm that can be clone childrera in the process is illustrat- 
ed, in the following teacher's analysis of an Eskimo child's behavior in her 
classroom; . • 

• A family has just moved to town from a village where every- 
thing is shared. There is no emphasis placed on ownership. 
Everything is community property. The child enrolls in the 
urban elementary school. Possessions of others begin to dis- 
appear from desks, lockers, teachers' desks, etc. Library 
books are seldom .returned— they are passed on to others in 
" the family £>nd to friends. Items belonging to the peer group 
are found in the child's desk. Her peers comptayp loudly that 
"she is a thief-she steals." The child hasr^Tlfficulty com- 
prehending this.. Socially, the child , is now an outcast, and 
.from then on, when one of her peers misplaces something, 
the Native Child is immediately blamed, whether or not she ' 
has taken the item. 
Oblivious to the fact ihat the other Eskimo children in her. class were 
.riQt_ expressmg-4beir-Jxadi44cmtil-&har4ng -values -in -qu^f^^^ way, the teacher 
doubted that she- should try to -"change the child's culture" and "get her' 
Into the mainstream of White society" by discouraging her from stealing. 

These teachers' concern about cultural differences results in a per- 
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mVvit.ihly Iu-mIjui , ti'iu.ijiu', woi i umI. Sucti .iiuidu'. h.itnlliiu) in Www 
incitKiSi's llu' liuli.in sUuli'iil'/ mim vousiif.s in llu' (ijs%u»iHn. As ( rirksor* 
{ 19fi9; 13) Ikis [)oinli'c) oiil. nnn' m^pni t.int to tlic dfu'lopnuMji dI .i hiMlthy 
ptMSOiicilitv 'II i:hiUlrt'n ih.M^'.i tru' isnl.ilril ni'i|.uivt' .uMs \^ lh«' .iliittly oi 
tUlults.to ijpn.'StMil to tilt' rliilii .mIi'i'p, ^ili^^^^t spni.ttir convit'tion tlut tluMi' 
is iiu'aninii to wli.it tlu'v ^)it' di^iiut. " 1 Ik'^i' I'Mrhns ni.iv avoid .it liMSt ovt'ttly 
th? .I'Mictivt* cu:liO0-i tow.ml hulMn »;hililu'n, l.^iit, disinrlu'd over Ih^' Un|ilh 
nuiOV ot th^ir tiMc:liin|!, the rultnn'il n'l.itiviM liMclu'f. r.innol iMnsnnl to 
huli.in stuil»;|its jn uruh^rlyitu! •u'om! ot nuMnnu] or ot purpo'.j' m what ttioy. 

'an? loachiru). Brcaust' tlu-y tluMiisr Ivfs tark roiitidi'nrj', tlicsi' trarlu'is canoot 
yivi? hulun siinlcnts ronf uK'nrr tdat lIu'V atf liMinuu,! (hmqs of vahic whicii 
will (MiahU' tluMTi to h-'conu' oornpt'lt'iM adults. 

Guttural ri'lativist tiMi'luMs olli-n \j^r\v Imliarj ^'Wudi'nts as cultural ah- 
sli^jiUions. Tlu'y -um' hjili,in studiMit'. nion^ a:; pasti'luxiid i.^'prcsmtations of 
iilH)ni||riiil c:i.iltun' than as cinldi^Mi and adoU"ciMit v ronciirntHi in many way; 
\rvilh tliL' roninion fMi^hlriiis of hvnu) jnd ipowirui up fir^diivi friiMuK, di\ihru| 

With sijxual impulses, lookimi crttr ai tiw. ^Thus, the i^mcIkmt, niako littio 
alti'fupl to idi.'iuity or, to iMr<|)atfii.'t', l,'o uiuli'i stand th>Mr Indian studt.Mils* 
probbMin llitoui)!' f t'f:aMiiu| sirrular f>rol)tL»nis of then own. It is as if Ihri 
tcacluMS liat) (jt'CiotHl lhaf "You an? Indian and I am VVhili'. arui IIiim:o is 
no:htfi(| vihoul us Ituil isahk»v" lndt»L'd, in sc»n)i' instance's thi)S(.' tt.Mchers niado 

■ proijrtiss in ifovtHof )irHi tin' ia[)|n)rl t'sst/nlial to suciu'ssful l»?ai:hifU) when lhi>y 
finally Svii'd in j^xai^inMal. on, "I don't ijo alofui with this rulturr' l)usiniris. Hr' 
acts just hki! Miy kiiLt)JOtfuM !" 

In short, the ni?w Iiumm^ of ttMchiM eiiii.ni)in() tn tin? cross-cul tural class^ 
roorr. is as "racist" (m iht; duMionjiy df.'findK)n of the worch as llu* Mdi.'i" 
type. Botti thi' ethnocentric ttMchcr ami th(M.:ullural ri'lativtst toai:ht:r assume 
tfiat socuit traits and (:af)acittL»s art^ tti.'terniincd by 'race, that races differ 
rddically from o\w another, and thai niif.' race is superior. But. while the 
tMhnocerunc l;?acfu?r views such racial dif fe.-'nces as dt.dicieMicies to lie cof- 
r.>.'cttnl, the cullLiral Pt'Litivisl vitiws them as assets to i)0 cultivated. Implicit 
in hi^view is Ifu; tiied theme of the "rn)l.)tL' save je" wiio, iri the Indian con- 
text, >'i defiruKi t)y sufV-MKM- cooptMaliVeness. tHiualitarianisni, and conc(?rn 
tor others. Positive racial sttneotypes, in slioit, fiavo replaced nocjalive onos. 
How has this reversal come al)out^ VVfiy is ttie cultural relativist rcplacirKj thu 
ethnocii-ihtric teacher in the classroom? • v 

' /J^^iere an? many ilifferent causes and mariy (iifferenl levels of explana- 
lioti. The cliaiuje to this no\^; typt! of teaclier has resulted from the (jcruMal 
chanqe in thai climate of ideas m the 1960s when the old meltiru) pol arid 
equal treairTiont ideolocjy tjave way to tju? rise ^of ethnic consciousness and 
ttie linkage of economic and political power to' etfinic qroup status. The fail- 
ure of the com[)LMisatory educa'tion approach and the search for now edu- 
cational (iireciions are also imporlant to this charujt?. 

The most direct source of the attitudes th.H spawn the cultural rela- 
livtsl teach inc; style, fiowever. are th»j concepts i)f anthropology which pro-' 
fessors present to teachers university tr^aimruj and in anthropology and 
education publications. Wliile the portrait drawn here :s the "ideal type." 
these teachers c|uiie often u[)hold liumeroLJS avant cjarde (."ckicational notjons 

. they have come across iii their professional soi^tiali^atioiis, a potpourri unified 
by little more than acador^iic fashion.' 



' AiUf\ronolo()isis iiiiiy Ih' surfni'.V'il. iiulotnl IkittiMoil, l)V (Io.kKv 
•iiinousfujs^ vvilh.vvliicli UmiiIums voin to .ipply Ihni idiM^x.in thocUisiirotjm, 

• S'But'oxiictly whai kIim'. *rv ih»'V applynuf? It is not tlic c,is(\ ,is K(»ynos Jus . 
. 'soicl. thiU iTKMi's niiiuls ,inf iuUh) by iIh' kUms ot "stinn* aCtUlPniic si.:i il)l»l(M' <)l 

J few y(Mi':i hack" (I'OGB J83), Rath»M. as a lat(M :;(:fu)l<ir notod. inoti's innuls 
are riiUitt t)y iho vulqan^-iTinii (i^ rh»^s(^ ulras. It is yulqiiH.Tvl cotieprtfs of 
antliropoloijy thai iiiai'fnMs aio apply iiu| in tln'u r.lassi i|miv». 

Oiu? of thosr conn'pls is th»' notion thtit ti a<lii\^)nal culluial ainiudi's 
■and valutas iirt!uViu:e Indiari students' ci f)t hi'havuM". TtMcluMS iionvnit tin? 

* *loijicul fallacy tVf ccjuatiiui' ttiv (iro|Hjsiiion. "tiadmo;i,il culny c is i.'xpiifssed in 
Indian stUfJtMit/' cuirt-m hi^haCiof with thu ' pioui^sii ion, 'hvdiaii students' 
current hi?nayior is an »*xpi»*ssion o\ iiaditicxwl CLittuft?." Tin? t^jIKicy is tln! 
samt* in kinfi as icasoonK} that hrcausr all irflhoads an? h/nnan lioiiK)S, then 
all humiin,-t>^'"i^)'i ri'dluMds llic fttst proposition' ir> ti iK? but thi.' s(K:ond 
false .lH>Oausc lioth ledhvads anil li ailit lonally Pasr-d cuirrnr hoh<iviar are 
sublets of a lar()er class. TcarluMS slip into this falLu'y hoMi because of the 
effipf^asis placed on traditionji cultur*' in aii(hropotoc|y and rilucation courses 
and because of tti>» f)iiinacy (|ivon in the, disci,)lin' (d ,nithiofioloi}y to trfldi- 
tiunal culture as the k^'y explaiMtoi y vanahk-. 

Tfie .second tinthrof)oloqical concept eausinii prolilen^s in the classroom 
arises out of tfie cuh'Vjrat cekitivist scliool of thou(]h; that cultui.d differences 
should ht« undcistooti m coni4;\t and resix.'cteil. While eult-Jid ■ i'k.:i'J.ism^ 
has been an inifM)rtant corrective t(j the ethi)CiC(?nu isni of the n.ut, teachers 
often vuUjari^fe this, v,eap{iint to mean diat/io stafidards Ihev hoid can be 
. applied to \rn1*fft) children. This misinterpretation occurs, ;ifst, bocpur.e^ 
teachers are unaware of the aryunients anthropolotjists have .idvancod afu^'jist 
extreme ■ versions of tht? cultural relativist position. Second, teachers are 
unaware that in many im|)ortant areas cultural values and standanis are held 
in common. As a (tiscifiiine, anthrofiolony emphasises differences between 
cultures because su.-rh odferences provide explanations, enable tests of 
theories, and are mterestitu}. But emf^hasis on interesting cultural differences 
■ draws attention aw,iy from the mafiy ^ireas of acjreemant across cultures. 

When the disciplinary empliasis orv. cultural differences is combinecf with the 
'ideology of cultural relativism," teacliers seejerioiks ethical problems in 
applying their own standards to Indian, children even wliere in actuality tio 
.difference in standards exists. 

/Vhat could anthropokxiists do about such problems? One useful 
approach- might he to deal directly vOith these issues in courses and publica^ 
tions directed toward teachers. Wtien I have brought- up these concerns in 
my own courses, te^]chers have been greatly -relieved at the notion that there 
are ai^as of cultural similarity which Ujgitimize making certain academic 
demands on Indian students. Upon applying this viewpoint in their class- 
. rooms, teachers have reported favorable results: 

When it became a()parent that' the foj?ir Natives'^would duti- 
' fully bring the body to clas!;, warm the seat, but leave the 
brain outside the window or somewhere else, I decided to ust; 
" ^ ^ some thoughts. ijresented in the course on understanding the • • 
Native. Particularly, I began to concentrate on the statemerU 
that Natives are no different from other students (note this ^ 
teacher's vulgarisation of the idea I had .presented In class, 
that there are areas of similarity • and areas of difference), 
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that iliMDjrul', tnust lu' niiido updn thtMu, that tfiuy sfH)ul(l not 
\)v tnstlrit it^» j'M'jjphoihil. jMst(M»l o( iiMiM) tf\if (l^nTt mffli'.|Ktr ^ 
lujthiMs, h»M', .1 N.ilivi;,* tid'oiV, I hiM|jn to insist nn \^i«4t('n ^ 
work lrotn*|fc2j>). Ilili i||'.tfhv^M«»;^t('\->ial'*li,iu| . . . J.^inM^'h.is ■ 
y. n?tiirn\;(l to oVii'sfJiiiJJjyii ^ ' \ . 

'AnolliLM'r<'osf^)ihtv h)i iivoutioti ihi' (aiM^ir.il ri''.Uivist it<ot:h('r nt'T)l)ltMn 
ts to f)kuu» nioct; ivnpfuisis on tin* "sitihHion.it" .f|>|)tt4,iL:h 'o ruhLii\il (OU^jr- 
oncVs i)«}int) usjmI in thi' .ioms ot ciosvcuM^ii.il t;o(|nition .ind l.nuio.Kic (Ci)l(! 
anil Sl:mI)ihm, UJ/'l, Rhill»i»s. 10/^). Thi? sMiuJioiuit ii|)|)io.a:li l^mphasi^os nc\ 
cultural (litl(?i()ii('i's in tht'iiisrlvos t)ut ratlufr tli(? spj'ditic situotiunal f,jt:tor*i, 
that lead to s|)iM'ih(: typrs ot cultuial nisfionstv Wliy. for <'xanipli:. at e Indian 
^ stiiiltMits talk.itivc in certain situations, liki' tin? f)lavyround. t)Ul stItMU in other 
sitiMtions, like Hie classroom? What tyfies of sitita'tions (M)eourii(ie or imp'?do • 
verl)at corniruinication hy Indian children?' Teachers could use this type of 
jintoi inati(H) to structure tlH?ir classroom situations in positi'-e ways'. 

As cuiriMitly' iipplied in anthrojxjlogy, howevei, thi? sitoational f)ors- 
pt?ctive still sutltMS from tiie delect (d too exclusive a focus on traditional 
cultural p.itierns as tin* sole t)asis of res|)onses to different situations.- Reco()« 
nj/in(| t(\al liuhan' students' iesf)onses \o a sitoatioiv sl-»?m from other .factors 
)S w(?ll might he a mort? useful approach to the solution (»f Indian students' 
actual classroom prol)lems. An ijxample oi this kind df overfocusing on 
tr<iditional cultufe as th(? key ijxplanatory variahle canuf up in my own field- 
work. 1 was acctimpanyiiu) a home school coord 'iiator who was counseling 
an 18 Vt''i'-t5ld Eskimo student who wanted to movtj out of his boarding 
home. The yoLwKj man was upset jtiout the strange hehavior of Ids Eskimo , 
hoarding home nujther, whom the homb school counselor knew (juite well. 
The hoarding no me mother had recently migrated to a socially disorganized, 
Whitedof»inated regiojial town from a relativ(?lv stable, traditional village.^ 
Accordiru) to tfie stLident, ttie woman was always nervous and upset" and' 
scolded him arid her hLisl)and for noVeason. She didn't°take care of tlie house 
and WMS .ilways huyinc) things she didn't need. While I was pondering the 
sticioculturat conj^ectuences of migration, the home-school counselor placed 
her hand on tlie stLident's knee and said, "Oscar, have you ever heard of men-, 
op a use?" As Harry Stack Sullivan has pointed out. "We arc all ,mbre human'" 
tlRin any rhir.ig t'lsb." 

While these kinds of cOrre(*tiv(?s may help, I have hegurj to think there 
may l)e a more fLindamental prohlem in at)plying concepts of anthropology 
m tlTe" classroom. This piohlcMii may he in the inadeciuacies of the concepts 
tliemselvt:S, in tfie general focus on cultural differences as tfie exf)lar)dtion 
for miiio ity (irouf) childrfjn'.s |.)rohlenis in school. Dissatisfaction with tfiesy 
concepts is t)ecoming increasingly evident in antfiropology and cdLication. 
As Lanlu and Siorev (1973:x xi) point .out: 

School c:l.iild;(;n who are "cultLjrally different" on the other 
hand, are not in every case tiest Ljofierstood as alien/ as beiwg 
so different as to be mort? riMiinarits of ob'^cure tritial fiistories • 
than as American citi/ens. or as mysteries only an dnthropol- ^ 
gist can fathoin . 

^ Anthrop(tlogists are searcfitiu] for new ways of analyzing educational * 
STtuations whicfi do 'not necessarily involve the conc(?pt of cultural dif- 
ferences. Gearing's (1973) I'ffori to deviHop a g(Mieral theory of cultural 
transmission is. an example of su('fi an attempt. 
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* • •Th\t ^n.'HiMU st.iti) of (iff.nrs in iig|hri)|H)Uuw .uul odtUaUion i,My \n) ^\\\ 
u histiiMCO lit Kiifin's (190?) ^)lion nl'tlu» t.uluu*N .»^»^ionti(i(* ••pjunlnini/' 

•* defiiui th»' , ft?so;iu:h fJiohlpin. tht' "l.'mUi'pl^i''' ^^''^'^•'V '^'■'Y|'*' ^'^^'^^ ■ 
^ solvo il, ,iiul thr »*ri\'^pt,il)lc st»iruijtils of s()lutioii> KiJui Mii|(|rsis tM.jt a . 

crisis ()i:i'uis in .1 sauj^iiihr xOnuii^if^t-f'''*wil»Mi th»' piit,uli(|in tli.it h.is (iiiKlnl 
\ pjst niSJ^iith is (yu|jM''''nl5li)(?gi).*t(». Sui:ii !\ yit^V. 'is siqn.jMtnl hy .1 "-''nsi' ol 
^ iliss.it I si, 1(^1 Tim in tln''si;M'nt^l'ir tMunniiinily .itul hy diMrM.-nt ;»ttrtnpts to ^^»^lt• / 
^ /jf) with J luiuKinuM-l.it rt»i'()iu;t!)ifUiili/iiti(»ii ih.^t opt'tn n|) .iml i:f i.imn;s Thvy 
fiotil, ^ ' I* * V 

PiM'fijps llni fiflil ot jnthf'op^^)')'^"!^' inhic:atu)n tuMMls .1 new .iiuilytiC 
piii'iklinni, i\ par.uiuini th.n qt'\Ti»i\it»'S tnjsti ptdhlonis. iliMiMt-nt nuMhoil-;, .uul, 
. Cistjful sol^itTons to thf ('chic:,f|if)noi piol)U ins 'of tt>inoth\' ij'^Hip i:hililuMi. 

Until such i) piU iicluirn enu.'n.jrA, hinvnvliM , .inthrofHilouists sfioultl ht; .iwau* 
' ol \\w hcwm iloiu' i:hililifMi hy vuf(i;iri/(),(l viMsions ol tfu: olj^ oiu?, Th»»orio*t. 
ohoul ciiltui'tM iliff»}i'tMu:rs TiiMv nu'hily lu* n'pl'ii-'niPhi^oi m»s .iluuit luiltur.il . 
Uijpi'ivtition tis ,in l'Xcusi» tot iiMiihnui fiiilnh*. > |^ 
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FOOTNOTES 

This (niDl.itiriM. .IS .vf'M .1'. <^\t^rt tc.ir.hi-r st.i trinun ts-i )u(Ut'i I in tins p.'iMi'r. w.is \Mnf»*n 
hy ti',>i"tu,'r ^ .M .jn in'M'i viri» h iinini) c\nu m' in Al.isk j 1 ^i.icIm'I s w«M»' jSK^mI ti) (h'sci il)l* 
,1 nn>lili*rn 111 ihcii cl.issj i iniii.. iiwtilviii^i Indi.iii or ^ skiiuo iffKlontS. fln^il ilUMl\^jiof 
solviiui n. .Hill .I'V n"i(ili*i. V 
?. Ttxs re^^^n(•h, Iroin whu:f"i soinn tl\.i h.tvi' honn' t't.iwn tioru iho pn'scru p.ipur , is 
report in J. S. Klifirifelil' { 19/^)1. Tht! rnfMhucU>lo(]V i'odsisIlhJ pt imaiily tit ohsL'rviM ion 
.uul inti'rvM'ws' «)f appf oxiiTKitrly AO tiMrhVf s** of .u .HlcfTMC s^ihjucns in two aU N.nivi' 
hn.irflifUj v:ru)i)ls .nut tiv^irniMir .nrd urh.ir? Iii()h schnols dijr tuq tlu; 1070-<;U i.choo' 
Vt».ir Thi' rn,i)o» «:rifi'ft.i n\ tc.tchif)*) i.'ffi'tMivrnrsr. wfii* (t) wtvMhiT liuluin aiUJ 
tsKifn(j sludrnts vcdKiMy m.h ncJp.iti'd im oKKs. ,irul (?) tht? coqnitivr lfvi«l ol thfir 
vtMl).)l coininoins. Ttic ijtioo.tli^ for ttu* *;h(.iCt\ol this iTn'^.isuf r^md a dt'scnplMui i)\ 
o siippltMncnt.iry (Mpt'iirufnf. dosujmid fn test pi t,)posi 1 1. vis dfviMopinl m this frsr.Mrrf) 
truiy Ijp fiiurul tn tint SCHOOL Kfc-VIEW jilirlc. 
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TEXTBOOK REVItW; 
• CHITliRIA f-OR ALASKAN CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Conny K»iliisst» 
^ Aiu:hotiMM> Conmuinity CoHjmiv 

iliuvtHsity i)f Atitskii, AnchoriM)!) , 

'(t)iff (ts\(s ht\ny h),h/ \>n j/n . i\ho i\\niH)t nfrfittty 

^ wfth thv {\hi(t> f'fhihu t'fKffC nuf'it nf i/rw iVht'/) {hiUinn) ft'vl thsft 
(htfir forrin\irrfS ifiihit fount tn /•^o/^/^//// (hr i\isr. rhry tt^rl ^thjt 
(hty h.ivt* litth; rh^./H'c to- sh,*/)!' (hr tnHin\ It ts rhr n\sni)ns/hifity* ^ 
- of tr\tln}{)^s y)tui otfh^f tt\ii*hifhi ^fuitt'/j.i/s to nuikc .iff rhihffvn 

• ' f ' ni ji ul.ituin hit Ch.nii|»' 

h'SfiDi/ ft'\ (s /<)/ luu isn} 

ft 

li,)troihu:tt()ii 

Anv Aljsk.iit (•k".MO()n» tiMilu'i wlui .ji)rnv. With thf (|uut.»tti)n o\\ 
jncc't'tlitw i'. i»u)ti.ihl\ jw ii i' nt thi* ihm'cI lor sijnd.irds ui critnrin \o 

aiH lit'r.fMtM M\ till' ilcvrlopnu'iit. vin\) vi-Umm uui o\ insi i uct loi'iviT nr.rliM uiK. Vht! 
fii'.t tt'y.tl>ook u'vit'y; cnit^uiittiM-s w'Mf l)()in (kitiru| tin.' lOGO'sCivtl f^i(|hts 
'nutvi'MUMit^,' iiitl n/iny siicii tioniniittcfs .ilso I'xist lod.iy, fif^uMioninn in 
.kIvisdiV (most f)i>vJ!«Mi!l or poMcy MMkin»| (l»",s fuMiihMU) (Mf)^OitY m c.o 
0|>»M.Jt)on with Uh'm! vrhi)(vi l)0ju)s, iiitlLii) lldiuMtioo Art pi()t|(^;iins. orul 
■.pt'Ct.rl iMttMi'St t|r«utps -HivPcaliiui tlif tu'tn!',. .iiul intrrrsis o! ininaiity stii- 
iU)\\l^. i)\\u\i\\.\\[\ons ;,u(;fi a\ thi? f lumtkition for CluiijH', Inc. jiKi^The Gt>trft— 
cil .^1 IntiMrjcuil f^toK.s fo| CfuUIr on Mijvt- utidtM'tjkt ii th»' t.^sk nf tlis- 
'r;<'f\n.rtin(i \iuir!t'l,tK'-. tot ti'xihook .ind Mi()t>JtMii*Mital rt'tKliiu) i^vJlu.ilipn. 
Tlu' N.itiPiKil f:«nifu:il of TtMi'lu'ts of Cjuihsli jiul oIIum n.Uiondl iH\!u(.Mlioiijl 

iionf.'f (Mu:f's .KldiiiSM'd tlw prot)l(;nis of t.icisni tiiul hi. is in tluj !»?*u:llinCi ^ 

ot l:n(ilr;h jiu^ the ronttjrU jp'.is. In .1 ';pecijl in'Stuii', rfir St.it(^ of | Monhino ' 
atniMulj'tl t!'; ■ i-onstiintion tn f)r(lr, to nnrorjni.'i' "tfir (lishiict JiiH unTCinr? 

htM trails' t^^i^ AmiTKMn liuluins" aiul to (Uirnmit "in its f*(l'uiMtioiKMV; 
(joals tojlii* }»t's.itv.it;on of tlu'ir I'lilttn il inttM|iitv | ' 

Wlit.Mt' tioos this vA;i(l'.'spn'a(l [Jf otrssionji intrr-'st in lexthoo}. rffviow 
, if'.ivc rlv' Aljsk.ffi rl.issrooni tf.jrfuM Pr(>hahly l).)(:k \,vhi'r»; sh«'/h;? starh.'d 
^anxious U) t'x.itumi* fu'i i-^is own mat -nals for a(*t:(iiaf*y anil honesty, hut 
unsuir' ot ho'.v lo' piiH'.'tMl i)*':;pitt; ih'tinnal awariMirss of Iht.'' nijpd for tt^xt- 
i)Ook i vTil'itatioii, tt'iK-her- tv{.)!i;allv n'CiMV*? MU) coin s^JWork^ 01 irainirKj in 
tvvuv.v as part oN tht',r 01 m IcMjra.ina tt^ (KjVains in eiliicalioti.'^ Etliiuc studins 
and curt unjlurn d(%'i"k>pinK'nt ()ro|t.'(:ts\K-(Msionally addr^^ss tht- problcni. hut 
It IS r.ir.' for \cu:a] sclioot l)oai(l;;'to nndt.'j tTik^; the ddtilru^l ta<.k. of l.'xthook. 
rov.t?w\l>t'for»? l)>Mn() roax.fd to do so t)y imnorny [)aronts and tL\iclu?rs. 
Consf(.|iJt,-rnly. the classKjom t^-actitM wtio ms s^rifnisly intoiostt'd in niattM-tals 
evaluation .may ♦viconntt'r a ;.r;hfiol lioard that is unablf 01 unwiMinc) tb 
f\elp hof/hVrn, Ijf .tddilion. tlu' parmi; of thu studonTs wdUtiost hk:My hold 
(liversi? ahnijdi^s .ihool n<i<.(! for standards 111 ti?xit)Oo'ks and ahont what 
tiie sttindards thnuid h*'. • • , 
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The information in this report is designed to be read; modified where 
necessary, and applied by Alaskan classroom teachers in ajl subject areas and 
grade levels who want their students to "feel their true importance." 

Which Materials Should be Evaluated? * - 

•. '. Most teadher-s would probably agree that evaluating all of the materials 
they use in their classiooms would-be a time-consuming, perhaps .endless, 
task. However, continuous materials review should be built inlo each school 

"d^y. and teachers will certainly want to work along with students, school 
personnel, and parents for effective, efficient-review. 

•Generally speaking, any instructional or supplemental (enrichment) 
material vihich- will be made available to students needs to be thoroughly 
examined by their teacher/ Books, newspapers, magazines, other periodi- 
r^kr films, filmstrips. slides, tapes/records. Vvorkbooks, programmed learnin-g 
packages, games, and .activity kits deserve equivalent examination and review 
procedures. Soi J stuUies materials and all kinds of literature frequently 
attract the attention of textbook rev.Gw committees, particularly because of 
inaccurate portraN^al of the contribution of Black and Native Americans. 
la-Alaska, materials which depict the traditional .and modern lives- of Alaska 
Natives '(Eskimos. Aleuts. Athapaskans. Tlingits.- Haidas. and Tsimpsians) . 
warrant, special attention, and in any locale, teachers should scrutinize care- 
fully the materials which describe the so-called minority and majority groups 

'in the immediate area. ? 

In an effort to limit its review project to a workable scope, the Ameri- 
can Indian Historical Society's all-Indian organization .of schciarivjnd 
histprians held a conference to establish criteria for the adoption ofbooks 
in history and social sciences in 1965. This textbook/ correction program 

;'op2ned.up the whole state of affairs concerning education ABOUT Native 
peoples; it is alsprblamed publishers, educational writers, and school admin- 

■■ istrators f'or failu'r§?^ provide accurate classroom, instructional materials. A 

. direct result of tiT6'tK)nferefKe was the .creation of an independent Indian- 
publishing house. tKfe Indian Historian Press. Inc. r.. 

By centering St?, efforts solefV on' textbeoks) the Americap Indian 
Histork:al So^y became the first organization to recognize "a difference 

'between a bo^ok'for general readership ancU^ne accepted /or classroom 
ijse."5 The Society maintafned that -books, for ':free reading''- by the general 

/ readersh'rp Jieed to provide the individual with cholines, even if .these choices 
include misinformation, distortions, or omissions of importan t . history . 

• Students, on the other handy, are compelled to stody from approved ^text- 
bobk^. s^£i:''in this case, we have a right to iWsist upo'n truth, accuracy .^and 

objectivity."^ ^ . • . 

The following 'statement, sumnlariziag ^the viewpoint of the American 
Indian Historical Society, is accepted by . the maj(5rity of the. textbook 
review committees " surv. /ed. by the Council on Interracial Books 
" for Children! Nevertheless, a growing number of committees are extending 
their pre-screening authority to include supplemental and non-textbook 
instructional, materials. ^ . .. 

■ V We . believe everyone has the right to his opinion" A persgn 
also has the right to be wrong. *But a textbook has^no nght to 
be wronp. or to lie. hide the truth, or falsify history, or insult - 
and malign a whole race of people,? - ^ 
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.What IS "Racism/* and Whom Does It Hurt? 

Accor(Jincj to "Definitions of Racism, A Contemporary Glossary" 
published' by the Foundation for Change, racism is .more powerful than 
racial prejudice, hatred, or discrimination. Any attitude, action, or institut- 
tional structure which subordinates a person or group because of color can 
be racist— if the force recjuired to carry *out systematic discriminatory 
. practices is preseru. In other wor'.ls, "power ^ [)rejudice - racism."^ There are 
various kinds of racism, too, iiuch as institutional, individual. White, and 
^poternalistic; and some people classify sexism as a subcategory of racism. 
Most important' to the classroom teacher, racism m textbooks can be identi- 
fied without long years of special training. An open mind and a thorough 
background in her/his suljject area are the teacher's essential ingredients for 
useful te^xtbook review.- 

Slurs anjjl halftruths about non-White and other minority groups are 
often eas.ier to spot than slights or omissions. Textbooks have giv/ei'i genera- j 
tions of American students .the mistaken notion that nothing important' 
happened in the "New World" until the contineri was "discovered" by White | 
Men. Most history books telT only the story of European-Occupation of j 
North America froiii a one-sided point- of view: j 
. . . Native Americans (Indians) become important only when ' ■ 
they block the path of expanding white domination; Mexican -i 
. ■ Americans (Chicanos) get attention only when Whites are _ [ 
ready to take over the Southwest; and Blacks make history f 
onlv when they pose problems as slaves or modern-day mili- 
tants.^ 

Al a^^a 'Natives arc hardly mentioned at. all, and this restricted view of history 
fosters the development of White ethnocentrism by assuming that a superior 
roie for -Whites is needed to fulfill America's destiny. While recent textbook! 
revtsioTis have corrected some glaring errors, teacfiers must search for booksl 
which treat minorities-'as a basic part of American history. "History througlil 
whose eyes?" is a question that social studies teachers should co.nstantly 
ask of their books ancJ .tlieir own classroom presentations. Teachers—and 
their students-should also be>,alert for stereotyped definitions which often 
appear in racist ^social studies books: Is a primitive any dark-skinned, half- . 
naked person who. utters strange sounds while a proud Whi^te' male discovers 
the sliore by planting his country's flag in the sand? Does progress for White 
people '"lefiy a land of p.lenty to Americans of other colors? Is the word 
problen) used to describe whatever or whoever is troublesome to the Whites 
in power, and are the problem-makern usually poor, dissatisfied non-Whites? 

Other loaded words such as savage; conniving, lazy, tfjeacherous, wily, 
inscrutable, docile, happy, andu.-pgtient may be used subtly to refer--tp 
minority persons, and students can even make a class project but of checking 
■their texts to find, out who gets. most of the favorable ahcl" unfavorable^ 
adjactives. 

The "bigger" the book, the morei important a check of its index 
becomes. Does it ■ include Blacks, American Indians, Asian Americans, 
Chicanos, Pue to Ricans and Alaska Natives in* their, own right or only ih 
relation'to White society? Are minorities listed separately or only under such 
headings as "Slavery," "Migraut^Workers," or "Wetbacks"? Teachers and 
students should also be aw;are that many publishers ^'pad'' indexss: checkin'g 
is necessary to be sur:^ that each referenice is a rea! one to the group ih 
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•question; 'rather than just a passing. comment, map citation, or one-sentence 
footnote. Comparing the number of genuine index entries for all groups,- 
including Whites, will give an indication of the book's balance-or lack of it, . 

Analyzing Books for Racism and Sexism 

Racist and sexist books and other media distort perceptions until 
stere-otypes and myths about minorities and women are presented as reality, 
it can..: be difficult for teachers to question society's attitudes and to 
encourage students to discuss racism and sexism in a book.. However, discrim- 
ination, in the positive sense 6f the word, is an essential survival skill for 
modern children and adults; knowledge about and respect for the similarities 
and differences among hurpan beings are values that develop slowly over 
the experiences of a child's lifetime, particularly her/his school experiences 

' since many children do not see "different" people in their neighborhoods. - 
The following guidelines - for detecting racist and sexist biases in 
children's materials are excerpted from the Interracial Books for Children 
Bulletin,- vol. V, no. 3, 1974. Criteria for picturebooks, primers, and fiction^ 
are contained in Part I, with additional standards ' for school bookj and 

. reference works outlined in Part 1 1. 

PART I: Children's Free-Reading Materials * 

1. Check the illustrations for stereotyped oversim plifications qf parti^ 
cular groups, races, or sexes. Watch for pictures with characters t^at are 
demeaned or ridiculed because of race or sex. Be on the lookout for 
tokenism, non-White characters with White" features on slightly tinted faces. 
Examine the lifestyles of minority characters and their settings (such as 
"dirty" houses) -for unfavorable, yet unstated, bias. Are minorities always 

.associated with ghettos or primitive village living? Or do. stories which to 

attempt to depict other cultures go beyond generalizations and offer real 
insights.into different, lifestyles? 

2. Check the story line.. / .^^ 

■ a. Relationships: Do Whites function ■ in power- and decision- 
making roles- while minorities serve in subservient posi- 
tions? ^ • . 

.b. Standard for success: Do non-White characters have to 
exhibit superior qualities to succeed? Does the non-Wbite 
in a friendship do most of the understanding and forgiving? 
• c. Viewpoint: Are minority people considered "problems" 
where solutions ultimately depend^ upon- White bene- 
volence? . . 
. ^. d. Sexism: Are achievements of women and girls based on 
their initiative and intelligence rather than on their pood 
looks or relationship with'boys? Are sex roles incjdentat or 
paramount to characterization and plot: that is, 'could the 
same story be told if sex roles were reversed? 

3. Ponder the effects of the book on the self-innage and self-esteem of , 
'children; sometimes books establish overt or covert norms which limit child-^' 
ren's aspirations and self-concept. 

4. Consider the author's and illustrator's credentials. Read the book 
jacket and check the author's qualifications to deal witji minrority themes and 
other topics. Books ABOUT minorities and women but not written BY them ■ 
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should be very closely examined-even if their stated purpose^s to present 
the majority '.opinion. (INjOTE: These observations do not preclude the ability 
of writers and illustrators to empathize with the experiences of people with 
different sexes and raeial heritage, but the chances for honesty and authenti- 
city are probably not as good.) 

r 5. Examine the copyright date. Lots, of hastily written books on 
minority themes appeared in the wake of the I960's Civil Rights movements; 
many were composed by White authors and have obviously White viewpoints." 
The children's bock world reflects only, remotely the realities of a multi^- 
cultural, multi-racial society, and "it has just begun to reflect feminists' 
concerns. "^^ Of course, there is no guarantee that a book with a recent 
copyright date is relevant or sensitive. But books are usually written one •to 
five years before they are published, and this time lag is important in the , 

field of children's books, where awareness and conscious elimination of 

o 

bias is Increasing daily . ' - ■ 

PART !i: School Texts 

6. Determine the author's perspective. There is no such thing as a truly 
objective account of anything; every story is told from some point of view. 
White, European male perspectives dominate certain content areas, and thfs 
h^i influenced the' content and presentation of instructional material. 
Naturally, there is more likelihood that a textbook will reflect the contri- 

"Butions^'and values of~a~murti-ethnTc society if minority authors help to" 
produce it.. . ' o 

7. Note the. copyright date, refnembermg that it takes much longer to 
produce a <textbook than a story book. In addi.tion, the first (or oldest) 
date given on the copyright page is the one you should notice; although 
publishers^are occasionally willing to make necessary (and costly) revisions 
of older-edilions, "editing out" viewpoints which are pervasively racist or 
sexist is nearly impossible. 

8. Watch for loaded words, especially those which "purr" at majority 
characters.,pr persons and "siiarl" at minorities. Sexist language encompasses 

"^"adjectives that ridicule women and, in. some cases, the use of the male prQ- 
noun to refer ' to both males and females. The generic use of the words ^ 
"man," and "mankind" was once accepted, but its e^xclusive use today is 
usually interpreted as an indication. of -the writer's lack of awareness. 

9. Notice the heroes and heroines. ^Textbooks, in particular, seem to 
limit themselves to "safe" minority, heroes .'^d heroine? -those who avoid6d 
serious confii.ct with .Jhe White establishment ot thei? times. Today minority 
groups are maintaining that they should define their own heroes, and 
heroines, based on their ,culturaJ:.>^alues and struggles for ' justice. .-Always ' 
double-check indexes to be sure'^hat names cited' therein are actually includ- 
ed in the text and treated in full rather than fleetingly or disparagingly.^ 

■ ■ . . ■ \ 

Additional Critaria for Reading and Literature , \ 

■ By comparison with social studies materials, English and language' 
arts materials might seem to contairi insignificant amounts of racism and 
bias. In reality; it is through language arts materials that mc"t^ students 
r.|5ceive^ "images" as well as "information" about themselves and gther per- 
sons, races,- and cultures. .It is essential that these educational materials foster 
in each .student a sense of her/his personal dignity and an understanding of 



the positive aspects of diversity in American.society. In many areas, incluamg 
a number of Alaskan villages, l)ilingual materials are- the only answer for 
Native students, but cd.ivfentional English courses and reading programs 
still need revision. Because many elementery, secondary, and college courses 
are organized around^ an anthology or basic text, the National Council pf. 
Teachers' of Englisi^ Task Force on Racism and Bias in the Teaching of 
English recommends the following criteria for materials in the language arts 
fields: 

1. Literature. anthologies to.be used as basic texts and having inclusive 
titles and/or introductions (such as American Literature, A Survey Course)- 
rnust be balanced (reflecting diversity of sty le^subject matter, and social and 
cultural view) and fair (more than tokenly representative pf all groups). 
In other words, works by non-Whites must be included, in substantial num-" 
bers, to avoid the implicatign that members of these groups are less worthy, 
or significant than White American writers, 

2. 'Hostile or sentimental depictions of non-Wliite groups must be 
balanced with realistic ones. 

3. In collections where any wnter is represented by only one selection, 
the basis for its inclusbn must be made ciear, 

4. When a dialect of English appears, -it must not be exaggerated or 
inconsistent, but appropriate to the setting and tfe character (for fiction). 
Non-fictional materials written in diale_cts English need not be ignored; 
however, they ^ust be presented accTTratftly with appropriate atieniiorr 
paid to the writer's' purpose, audience, and subject. Representations of the 
speech of bilingual Americans should not be suggestive of cultural insensi- 

tivity. ' . 

, 5. 'Editorial and critical commentarw must depict in full the^ole played 
by non-White, writers in continuing literary development, 'and literary criti- 
cism m'ust draw as heavily as possible from the critical writings of non-Whites. 

6. Historical comrhentary and interpretations must not' present idealiz- 
ed .or otherwi^:e distorted pictures'of social and political history out of whicir 
Americans have written and are writi.ng, 
*''«<■ 

Specific .Criteria fdr'Children's' Literature 

"Literature is what learning to read is all about!" 

"Children's literatui'e makes a definite contribution toward 

creative development in boys and girls . . . ." 
"Txue literature stimulates the Invagination . *. . ." 
Tfiese" quotations from James A. Smith's Adventures in Communica- 
tion'' describe tbe place of literature in the' education of children. Gpod 
chilfiren's literature possesses the following characteristics': 

IT CAN ' ■ 

. •■. . '■<> ^ . ^ 

1. stimulate children tp.wrvt.o for themselves. \ 

• 2. provide a means of therapy for troubled children. ' , . 

3. help build skills in e-xpression, defining, and elaboration. 

4. help build a colorful vocabulary.- > 

5. become the'basis of constructive daydreaming'and. • 
problem identification. ^, 

6. make children more discreet ir^ passing judgments and 
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. making choices, espe.cially in dictiori (choice of words), 

7. \)e ii source of creativt» stimLJlatiofi. 

8. dcv/fHop S(Misitiviby to places, sitjiits, sounds, words, 
lifestyles, and people. •. 

- 9. help children build vakies or standards for creative 
writing. . , 

Good books sliould be read, shared, and enjoyetl ratl\er tlian just 
taught. With the teacher functioninc, as intermecJiary between aijtlior and 
■audience, the children develop their tastes in reading, for pleasure. "Social" 
studies books reach the minds of children, but literature reachus their" 
hearts." According to James A. Smith, good literature reca[Uures the 
mood of life and transplants the reader to another time or place. Empathy 
and projection are deveioped througti good literaturr and therefore, litera- 
ture can be used to complement social studies lessons by providing a "feel- 
ing" for a different way of life in addition to the facts about a country or 
people. 

Books read aloud to children must he particularly relevant: ■ 

1. The story should be m-ianingful to the* children and tfieir situa- 
tion. 

2. It should havoj a fresh, moving piof or deal with an exciting 
, event. . ' 

'3. Th'tj story should have uniqueness. • 

■ 4. Plausible- fiiri^jct convfir-s;Uuuushoul.cl fell, much of th e story . ■■ — 

5. The charaqters should be fully developed. 

6 The outcome(s) of the story should appear authentic and l/r*» 

■to 

lievable. ' . . * . 
Honest sentiment, mora'l vakjes, understanding of chijdren's abilities, arlcr 
meaning which continues after tlie story i tscif is- forgotten are other char- 
acteristics of good children's literature. - ' ^l'^' 

Books surveys developed to assist teachers in planning reading pi ograms 
at various grade levels are useful if th«ey serve as broad^guidelines rather than . 
rvv^as total programs or policies. Ciiildren do tend to have specific interests at 

* different -ages, although prefe. ehces. may vary greatly among individu^ils and 
certain groups. Generally speaking,, young children like single-plot stories 
with predictable outcomes, direct conversation, natural 'climaxes, 'and single 
boy heroes or girl heroine^. Illustrations are also very important. Older 
children may develop interests in specific animals, folk literature, historical 
fiction, biographies, and storifes l)ujilt around a variety of themes taken from 
real life and the supernatural. Imagincry and real "otPrer children''— with ' 

• their own . characteristics, problems, and bacl<grounds -are favorite subjects 
for stories. Teachers should' guide but not dominate students in the selection - 
of ■ Jndividual reading materials, choosing from a variety of contemporary 
and classic, written and recorded media. 

. Who Evaluates What, for,Whom and Why ? 

One of the purposes of the American Iridian Historical Society con- 
ference on textbook correction was to de-termine where the responsibility 
for honest textbooks lies. The conference concensus was. that publishing 
companies and educational writers and school administrations must share 
the blarne for past inaccuracies, but that all menibers of any educational 
community must work togctlier for the improvement of teachirig materials. 

" • • • • 
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It follows that iht? best (that is, the most balanced and fairest) textbook 
review conuniltees cua broadlv bused, including teachers, students,' other 
school personnel, hbrarians, administrators, school board members, ■ racial 
and special interest groups, male and female representation, School districts 
car> establish comprehensive review boards to formulate go-ils for entire 
boroughs and cities, but each school should also hdve a l(?xtbook review 
.committee of its own. with a membership that is representative of that 
school's population of teachers, students, parents, and other inierested 
community, members. ' . ' ^ 

Because of the complex nature of school communities, textbook review 
committees seem to function best vvhen they are allowed^ to determine tlieir 
own organization, methods of operation* and by-lavv^. Some offer trainihg 
worksfiops in evaluation, while otiiers cooperate vyith'.local civil and human 
rights organizations to disseminate materials oh textbook review. Actions 
which textbook review committees can ^ake include, but are not limited to, 

these: 5 

1. Discuss the -biases-'in books with family members, com- 
mutnty youth groups. Literary Appreciation Clubs. 'and 

• otluif groups; make a point of uncovering' hidden messages 
and implied values in books and other media. 

2. Holrl "open" as well as "closed" meetings to. exchange 
ideas with others intL?rt?sted in- analyzing books and class"; 
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Plan school- and community-wide meetings, with speakers 
on racism and sexism; hold workshops for -;idm.jnistrators, 
' teadiers, parents,, anci students. Make sure that there* is, 
substantial 'opal Moptit to such ^'workshops, particularly in 
' . . ■ initial planning and Irpplementation stages. "'^^ 

■ 4.' .'Encourage open analysis of textbooks and other maprials . 

Tather ■ than ' pre-censorship in the ctassrooni- Suppom 
clasiTOom inm^-vations -which lead to the ci'eation and 
sharing of book "cntiMues" as well as book reports by 
students.' .. ^ ^ ■ \ " i^-^.^' 

■ '•5-..Set. up .special sections for racist and sexistW^ooks in';tiie 

library; let students working \:\ groups decide whiclj'^|oks 
merit special placement. Post ' book re views- writt^^ by 
student^'on library shelves. 

6. Write, and^l.et children vyrife. lo book publishers,^ Sbm - . 
plaining about specific passages and- their of fensiveness. .'- 

' Spnd copies of such letiers to local newspapers, and urge ' 
others to>^ 'ikewise. ' . 

7. Inform d^f's local,; state, and national organizations of ■ ^. 
■your ef^ts and exchange ideas with other concerned 
citizens. 

8: Avoid the ''ail-of.-tt)e;people-all.-of'thertirrie"'syndrome. 
For newly organized textbook review committees, guideline rV^hber 
8 is perhaps the mos-t im'portarU one to remember: -textbook evaluation must 
be performed with /ational", realistic judgment as well as with an eye for un> 
due bias. A book which presents stereotyped images n-i^ not always b^ 
inaccurate or in need of burning. For example, women did function mucff 
like, slaves' , in certain periods of "history, and a Black man may be lazy. 



although it is not his "Blackness" whJich makes him so. Rather than burn aM 
books which contain racist unci sexist images, we must teach children to 
recognize and confront prejudice, to formulate values based on. adequate 
information, and to resist "snap" judgments of human personality. The 
story of Chiang and Chiquita Applebaum, brother (?) and sister (?) with 
unstable "personal identities, describes what can happen "when a writer y[elds. 
to special group pressures and trios to- contrive a story that will offend no 
one. The moral of this story is tha't a children's story which offends no one .7 
also- inspires no one and is unrealistic because no honest .point. f>^ view is 
represented. This kind of writing is "emptier" than biased writing,, which 
presents only onp viewpoint or maintains that one lifestyle'is superior to 
all others. 

Conclusion' ^ 

Ttie rhost constructive attempts at educational materiats evaluation 
occur every day in the classroom, where students and their teacher discuss 
textbooks and other media in an honest, discriminating fashion. From these 
discussions, ()rojects such as the rewriting of local history or the staging of 
historical skits to correct inaccuracies can develop. One teacher in a New 
Yprk public school asked her class to, re-enact famous events rn American 
histo.ry from a non-White viewpoint.- Here are some of the springboards 
thut thfj students used to get started: 

' Thanksgiving is a day of mourning for Native Americans. . 

*Harriet Tubman was the greatest heroinc'of American 
^ history. • • ... 

'The U.S. government plotted a war against Mexico' in order-: 
7^^--..^ ■ to ste^Tl its lanjds. . 

..' "^*The U.S. is not helping Puerto Rico .to independence— but . 
is helping itself to Puerto Rico. « ' 
Other classes of students have participated in restructuring" classroom library 
corners to include more boo ks^ -that appeal to minority (and- majority) 
students. Middle-School children have written ' book reviews for vounger 
itirdents and designed their own reading lists. . 

,^ Working with. other children on book review projects andA'correcting" 
misleading information is an adventure 'for most students. Learning Tfot tO-^^^^ 
^ '.'accept every^thing in print but at the same time recognizing and appreciating . 
honest, vital literature is 'a bold undertaking which involves meeting Issues 
such as racism and sexishi heaclon, becoming perscmaily involved with fic- 
,tional characters and real people, and developing individual tastes in reading 
by sharifig books with 'otiiers. Children, like textbooks, can be "culturally 
deprived"— if they kntj^w nothintj about themselves and their real^contribution 
to culture; if rhev know nothing about their own history. 

, • ' •■ , ; ■<■ \: . ' ' ■ 

Recommendation 

What can a teacher, school, school board; and school district, do vyhen 
relevant, imbiased materials about thei^ community are lacking? Conducfa ' 
community^wide writmcj campaign to produce the necessary - materials', 
Afttir some initial, training in educational materials design, young and older • • 
people working together, in Native languages a/id English, can enjoy writinn. 
publishing, evaluating, and revis.ing their gwn textbooks and supplements. 
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Introduction * 

Most students have been exposed to mathematics and .some form o.f 
scien.ce education for each year of their first nine grades. Many have gone'on 
to increase their skill in these subject -areas while in'high school. Nevertheless, 
the most commonly referred to nemesis of a given student's college degree 
aspirations are the associated math and science requirements. 

The low matriculation rate of rninority students into, the fields of 
mathematics, physicaf sciences, engineering and ch&mistry, herein referrecf;to , 
as the basic sciences, has become a.niajjOLGoncern of the professional scierices. 
A large .component of this concern originates With the economic pressure 
attendant to the recently enacted affirmative action statutes. More recently," 
however, the- concern about mir^ofity representation in the -basic sciences 
has- been increasingly motivated by -more humanistic' and academic con- 
siderations-. In the.' first place, an increased minority participation in the 
workings of basic science would add dimension to the field. In the second 
place,, the- ques|ion itself is interesting: "Why is fefir^^AQi nnore .minority . 

■ representation, .at any educational level, in the fields oifthe basic scie.nces?" 

• Clearly the question has a partial answer by virtue of the fact that 
tTja.ny potential mii^ority students of the basic sciences are intimidated by a . 
negative anticipation of the curriculur>f. However, thi5 .partial answer will 
logically lead one to ask why the minority studeri.t-sl^qi^ be so' decidedly 

• affected in thls'°way when comparec>sto the typtJ^f ^t*uklfent of the dom- 

"ina'nt culture and race. Such questions wfere raised during thJe tLecent develop- 
ment of courses .designed specifically . to meet the needs c(f Mative Alaskan 
university .students." ('' i * 

C ,.-"At" the 'start of the fall semester, 1972, two^special crofes-cultural science 
courses were offered at'the University of Al-aska, FairbarM<s--(UA^)7~ThBse" 
c"ourses were developed in response to -a-grovylTTg' awareness that many cul- 
turally djffergnt ancr rurally educated students did not go on to complete 

■'tfrgMf'^ollege degree aspirations simply because of the. difficulty they 
experienced while trying to satisfy course requirements that implied a 
working knowledge of math and the asfjociated'-sciontific method. 

At the beginning of 'each, course, questionnaires were-'pa.ssed out. .The 

Jntent of the questionnaire was to cletermine the average v^'orking knowledge 
af the. class in math and science. Once this norm was established, the courses 
would begin at j-that^jevel of math and science and work upward; reaching, 

.J:i'6pefully, a point at v^hief;! each student could successfully compete in other 

- ■ .y-^- ■ . 




scientifically oriented courses on the ir own. The results of tfie questionnaires 
were surprising. For instanceVin tfae class offered during the fall semester of 
1975, a questionnaire was passed out during the second meeting of the 
course-before instruction began in earnest, i^i any course, at UAF^. The 
questionnaire contained problems of a mathematical and physical nature. 
The questionnaire was anonymous and there was no time limit. An example 
of tKe type ^of problem found on that questionnaire is "What does 7 - 8 
equal?" Also: '^What does 1 /2 •+ 1/3 equal?" there was another problem of - 
similar nature and also one word problem. The word problem was cori- 
strueted so' as to give its own answer. Out of 22 respondents, 13 students 
answered all the math .problems incorrectly. Of the 22 students, 18 could 
not answer the worff problem, even though it gave its own answer. Similar 
studeht performanbe^as been not£d within every class of every semeste.r 
that the courses:^hav9 been offered. 

The question as to why there is not more minority representation in 
the basic sciencesL^and tfie question concerning why the minority student 
should'so negativel^^ anticipatftra scientific curriculum seems'to have been 
largely answered by the results of these questionnaires. . That is, typical 
rurally educated Alaskan students were being sent to college grossly under- 
prepared for the academic challenge that would face them. The next question 
that arises, then, is howthe college level educator might successfully instruct 
this group of students in the sciences, their academic preparation notwith- 
standing. Indeed, given their preparation, why should this group of students 
_even be requited to take science? 



In answer to the latter question, the value of scientific education can 
be-'Seen to manifest itself in many ways; the most obviou'fe of wh ich is to 
allow the student a certain flexibility in a technologically "bound society. 
8y learning the vocabulary and method of science, a studeat opisns up broad 
areas of'experience that w*ould normally be closed to him. But this is only a 
narrow pragmatic aspect of the value of a scientific education. If we consider 
what cognitive areas are represented in science, we^see that education therein, 
if apprppriately done, could facilitate cognitive ' mobility in' exactly those, 
areas. The obvious cogni^tive task involved in science is abstract thought, 
Thus, by constructing science or math courses that deal not only with -the 
pragmatic aspects of science education but also with cognitive mobility in 
abstract thought, the stOdent couid benpfir by^being involved in,-a directed 
effort that explicitly address.es development in at least one of the major 
consequential cognitive a^reas of the fbrtnareduca^ 

To' answer the former question, dnif must appeal to ciilturaTand edu- 
cational research. In "concurrence, it. is the- purpose of this p».-er to present 
•the results. ot educational research' that was performed for the intent of 
im'proving the effectiveness'' of the afore-mentioned cross-cultural science 
courses/ While the results of the research were addressed to ,ihe.need of the 
particular^group of^students of the class b^ing taught, it is thought that these 
-same results could just-as easily be applied-to any group of culturally dif- 
ferent students at any educational level. That is to*^ay, the orientatioiji of 
the educational research was broad in scope and it was concerned witii:the 
determination of w'hich coVltive parameters were of primary importance in 
■ the education of th6;culturaljy different. ' 
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Cognitive AbiHty: Genetics Vs. Environment 

Cultural minority groups are often composed of people who may 
~"atso- be considered as racially minor. It is well known that \ .'Ql. test data yields ' 
consistent associations betweef^ the type of cognitive response being assessed 

by the I.Q, test and the race of the testee, Alternativeiy. the same test data... 

will show a sttong association between culture and cognitive ability. Con- 
sequently, a large portion of the research associated with cross-cultural 
education 'concerns i'tself witfi tiie polemic issues surrounding the cogpitiv'e 
consequences of culture or tMivironment versus race. This issue is gprmain to 
the* endeavor of this paper, for if certain tdcial groups are cognitively incap- 
.. ab|e__^of_ academfe-^ucce"5s 'in the basic scrences, i\ie question *of minr^rity 
. paf'ticipation i'fT'thtJse^eien-casJ.s .jargely answered. The san e is true if .certain 
cultural groups aPfe cogr^itively incapable o.f acadt^mic success in the basic 
sciences. There is one important difference: If scientific cognitive capability 
is largely under racial genetic control, short of euger.ics, littkcan be done to 
achieve a productive and viable- racial balance within the basic sciences. If, 
on the other hand, scientific cognitive capability is under a dominant cul- . 
tui'.al control, much ci\n he done to increase minority participation in the 
-sciences appropriate clianyef- in curriculum materials reaching styles, etc. 

A good part of the problem of assessing the cognitive capability or 
intelUgerine of a particular cultural or racial unit is the lajck of an acceptable 
definition for what is rreanf by cognition or intelligence. Many researchers 
simply define intelligence as that cognitive componen; that is measured by 
the I.Q. test-,-.Jensen '(1969), using such a definition of inrelligence, showed ^ 
that intelligence is functionally related to race. In a later and much broader 
analysis^ of" the genet ics-tny]xpji merit argument. Baker (1974) concluded 
much the same thing as Jensen; Baker's-'^nain thssis was that given the easily 
assessed ntorphological differences between racial norms, it would- be* in- ' 
cpnc&ivable to assume that the poteptial cognitive capability of,; one race 
was exactly the same a^^'thaf of a ny^ other race. . - - r ^ 

Myriad papers have been WTit ten in rebuttal 'to, especiallVr Jensen's 
argument that intelligence is genetically heritable, Essen Mally , these rebut 
'tals" filled in those areas that concerned the cultural and environmental . 
influence oti intelligence that vi^'re either negle^tecl or superficially treated 
oy both Jensen and Baker. Some papers took a general exception t-Q the idea 
of ''elatir.g 'phenotypical and genbtypical traits among bililoqical populations 
(see, for ihstanQe, Layzer, 1975}, . The rebuttal arguments were persuasive . 
and when taken in conjuncti,oiT withTri;h^.genetic position showed the need 
for a coiT^nued effort into the question of the cognitive influences^of cul- 
ture and en vironment, as opposed to r/'^e." ■ . ' ■ . 

It has become increasingly clear? that' there are. many cognitive in- 
fluences in our lives; two of the most important of^which are the cognitive 
influences of -fcinguage. and formal education. It will be recognized t.hat 
/language is'*'a functit)h of culture, or in sorne cases, contact among cultures, 
"Formal education is virtually always a cultural contact experience for the 
culturally diffei'ent student. Whorf- (1956}1' using a Hopi Indian e?<ample, 
established the hypothesis that differences between linguistic structures* < 
imply differences in cognitive processes. To exemplify" tnis hypothesis, we 
need^only consider the grammatical emphasis on time exhibited by the 
currently dominant.. Western cultu''e. and compare that vyith the lack of 
emphasis on time found in 'most Am&rican Indian cultures. As an example, , 



m the Inupiaq (Eskimo) language'to say ."four seals" is perfectly feasible 
wheVeas to say "four hours" i$ not. In Inupiaq. there are event oriented time 
designations for morning (uvlaaq), afternoon (qjtingnguq). and night (unnuk). 
(Wilson, 1975),. but time durations,, like the hour must be somehow specified • 
according to the given time designations. For. instance', "the fnan stayed 
four hours" might be translated in Inupiaq as 'Hhe man was here in the 
afterno(5n." Whoi-f showed that the Hopi language is similarly event oriented 
with respect to time. It is Wfiorf's Contention that ttiis grammatical difference 
is a manifestation of a different conception of reality. While Whorf's thesis is 
not umversally accepted, it does point to some difficulties of a grammatical 
nature that may b6 encountered in cross culturareduc:ati^o«. Shribner and 
Cole (1973) in their paper on cognitive consequences of formal education 
showed mat classification, articulati6n and abstract thought are among the 
©more easily defined cognitive consequences. Whor-i's point thus fa'lls into 
perspective. If different linguistic scheme* imply different cognitive 
topologies, then surely at-least one of the consequences offormal education- 
becomes involved: vis., articulation. Academic success at the college level 
depends heavily ofi the abiKtv to articulate well in the'^bcepted fashion of 
the given educational community. A cross-cbltural jstuden^whose lexicon. is 
different frorri the academic community in which he is a member will find- 
articulation difficult. Consider then the problems that may be encountered 
if the student's conception of reality is also different. 

Colby (1975) suggests the term culture grammar' to describe the oper- 
ational function of culture. Colby q'jotes an unpublisiied descripYroQ of his 
meaning, written- by Schwartz as: .'There are a number, probably not large, 
'6f basic and powerful heuristic modes of problem construal and approaches 
to solutions whrcn are variably manifest ■ nd developed in different cultures. 
'.Where these heuristics are present th^ry may be specific to certain tasks or 
they may be general-in oth.er words, available for the solution of novel 
problems." The heuristics described . by SchWartz' are synonynious with 
Colby's culture grarhmar. Ifnhe culturally different student's conception of 
reajity is not exactly different, his cuUure grammar most assurefily is. Hence, 
thi's student's form of expressing reality, or more particularly. his behavior 
will, also be different. G^yen different modes of problem construal and 
approaches to solutions, the culturally minor student will exhibit a'-propen- 
sit,y toward 'failure when faced with the task of interpi*eting_ contingencies 
^that^are culturally specified in ways"'that are, by definition, outside his 
scope of experience. . • , 

It wiH be recalled that a high percentage of the students involved in 
the cross-cultur.al science courses could not answer, the worded problem. 
.This word problem and the average student's inability to answer it points to 
a general non^interpretable coruingency. That is to' say, the student's 
V familiarity with scientific lexicoa.and syntax was minimal. Consequently, 
the student could not encode the information contained in ttje question. 
That the student couldrdecode the. question, if understood, is testified to by 
"his abflity to complete the reit of the questionnaire. Thai the student could 
• cognitively process the question, once it was encoded, is apparent because 
of thr relatively^simple cognitive task built into the problem. It is not. clear 
whTether Whorf's contention that a person of a different linguistic community 
[Dossessi^s a different conception of reali.ty was represented in th6 response 
that was. recorded for this question. It is clear,, however, that the difficulties 
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enGO^^tered by the students in understanding suGh a question are easily 
Overcome. This was derponstrated by asking similar questions at -a later 
date iand reGeiving a predonsinantly correct response on each occasion. 

Cole and Scribner's book, Culture and Thought. (1 974), suggeists that 
abstract reasoning, is not intrinsic to most traditional cultural units. While 
this suggestion is imminently reasonable, the concept^of .a relation between 
cultural traditionairtj/ and-the possession of abstract thought is not simple. , 
On one hand-ther^is a temptation to. equate articulated or nonartici'lated. 
abstract cognitive' processes with "Western", modes of thought. However,' 
if one traces the cognitive development of Western rnan,.it is found ti'iat the 
abstract thought processes were not made explicit untillrather late in history. 
The Greeks brought to explication abstract reasoning ip the West when they 
further developed and articulated the various logical systems. Nevertheless, 
Denny (1972) would argue that a substantial poTtion of ariy "Western" 
sample of people use thought processes that are distinctly nt)nabstract (so- 
called concrete thought]. So, if the Greeks brought forpnal ab^act processes 
to the »We$t, there are, e\/idently, still a great many .Westerners who haven't 
yet caught on. 

On the oth.er han^, one might take the position that while abstract 
thought niay not be universal to Westerners, it is in the West that such modes 
of thinking reside, to the exclusion of other civilizations. However, a study 
-of Pre-Columbian civilizations firmly establish that the American . Indian 
practiced the scientific methcd (Brown, 1975) and, as a.resuit, must h^ve 
incorporated abstract thought'processes into their culturally specified cogni- 
tive patterns. ■ Indeed, Gallenkamp (1976) has pointed out that the Maya 
developed fully articulated versions of certain scientific poncepts lhaj even 
the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans did not possess. Other examples of this 
type of cognitive development within various ancient civilizations of man 
can be cited. - . 

' Where does this leave us? As stated before, vthere- iis no^sirnple relation 
between traditionality and abstractness. This 'statement now becomes more 
■persuasive in as much as we can establisii the existence of concrete thought 
among some persons uf Western culture and abstract thought within some 
"traditiojial" cultures. The position we consider the most useful for further 
conceptual development is to make the extent to' which^abstract cognition 
connprises high probabiMty behavior . in :a- particular culture^* part d.f the 
diefinition of its traditipnality. Thus, rath^r'.than implicitly assuming a cause 
and effect relationship between traditionality and abstractness, they become 
associated by definition. ' ' 

^ ■ " * .w 
Academic Success 

Academic success has been mentioned throughout the' preceedifig 
discussion concerning the periphery of a few imporlajit aspects of. cognitive 
ability and i^ntfeHigence. Cognitive ability and intelligence were dealt with 
primarily becaus^-.jhey are»at the core of questions that involve a student's 
ability to complete successfully a scientific curriculu/m. *'ln one sense, the 
assessment of "cognitive ability and in'telligence is'a precedent of the academic 
endeavor, while :academic success is,a post^factual evaluative devrcth-However^ 
w.is agree- with Wallach's (1976) persuasive presentation that test scores, 
college grades, et cetera, do not correlate very well with external achieve- 
ments in the reaL world, TJevertheless; for minority students'^performance in 



the present academic settiny is. itself a realistic "real life" situation in which 
-T^ aChieve: This in addition to the usual Avenues of achieverhent within their 
♦culture of origin. 

If we examine the cogiiitive attributes of a given student or group of 
Ifjdents and then allow those attribtites to infer something flf the capability 
'of that student or groCip Qf students, we are in somewhat of a coniectUral 
' milieu This is because no precedent cognitiva evaluation can portray the, 
entire^ cognitive spectrum needed to construct a comprehensive prediction. 
Using academic success as the metric of cognitive ability or intelligence on ■ 
the- other hand, requires no conclusions of a conjectural nature,. other than 
those- raised by Wallach (1976). From the realistic point of. view, academic. 
' success is a more meaningful measure of cognitive ability than I.Q. tests, - 
et cetera simply because the academic success criterion Is a means whereby 
one may 'quantify, that which exists in fdct. . Inductive reasoning may then be 
invoked to attempt. to Explain the reason why behind the factual observation. 
For these reasons, the Academic success criterion will be aefined and 
thereafter used in conjunotion'with the point of this paper. _ 

Academic success is presently defined as the achievement of a grade 
point average (GPA) equal to or greater than 3.00 (grade = B), while at the 
same time enrolled in courses that comprise at least 12 semester hours. 

Relating th'^ various cognitive components of academic success, as it 
has been defined, to the exlstin'9^I.Q. tests,and other preceden't cognitive 
measures is outside the scope of ; this paper. It can be Inferred, however, 
that the academic success criterion does contain many of the same parameters 
■ that characterize the I.Q. Test, provided that ;the course structure implicit 
within the eriterlon is sufficiently broad in scope. In addition, the acadeni.B- 
success criterion implicitly contains cognitive parameters that are not gen- 
erally assessed by precedent evaluative testsl^We thus assume the validity of 
. ^ the academic success criterion as a metric of total cognitive ability, with the 
prmns6 that care must be taken- 1n examining the implicit course structure 
■ that affects >the criteriorf: In so doing, it is felt that we are using. a more 
unified cognitive assessment tool and one that is, in any case, post-factual. 

Student Orientation Services iqgo 
The Student Orientation Services (SOS) was begun at UAF in 1969 
.in response to the needs of student's from rural areas of Alaska and students 
-•■•'swhose cultural background was different from the major culture of the 
campus From the Inception, the SOS student body has been composed 
primarily of students with a Native Alaskan racial' and cultural heritage. 
Usually a student sarved by SOS <. receives financial assistance from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). Academic funding from BIA Is contingent 
upon the race of the applicant. At least one-quarter Indian or,Eskimo blood 

. (Indlanid) Is' mandatory by law for the applicant to qualify Tor fmancial 
assistance Part of the BIA scholarship assistance applications contain certain 
questions that seek to .establish each- applicant's racial background. SOS 
seeks to establish racial heritage for each student under their auspices since 
these statistics are a bart bf their operational objectives. Bpth BIA and 
SOS are aided In' their endeavor by the recent enactment, of the Alaska 
IVJative Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) of 1.971. To receive benefits under 

■■ the new Act, each registrant must have a verifiable Native Alaskan ancestry. 
Consequently; most students who are a part of the SOS student body have an 
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accurately Known racial heritage. In addition to tfiis valuable racial lirofile 
for each student, the cultural heritage may be inferred from the stijdent's' 
village or. town of oriijin and the schools attended. | ' | 

Hybridity among the Indianid population is' common. Most hj/brids. 
however, are at most third generation or less. As 'a resulx. the. majority of 
SOS students are known to be 0/4/1/4, 2/4. 3/4. or 4/4 Indianidj-White* 
hybrids. A' few students fit the racial fractions 3/8. 5/8. 7/8, awd Il5/1fi 
In actual fact, these Facial fractions do not exaqtly fit many of th'e SOS 
population students. This is -a consetiLience of a constant genetic inpu'l from 
■ European and Asian races for at least the last 150 ysars. HowevijV, this 
. genetic iriput has been sporadic, and generally far removeu in termsjof the 
generation of the current SOS population: By now, this genetic pc ?' '^rloader.- 
ing influence muM be random and sligh,t. It can therefore be assumed that 
the racial fraction listed by each individual student applies accurately to the 
average of all stirdents who list their race with, the same fraction. Quite easily, 
then, those SOS students who can be described by the given racial fractions 
can be grouped into two populations defined as ^2/4 Indianid and >2/4 
indianid.. Moreover, the indianid genetic influence within these two copula- 
tions will be known to an unusual accuracy. 

Cultural and societal i-^plation is ,a very tangible quality of y\laskan 
life. The immense ai-ea of Alaska combined with its sparse population renders 
■ '>st town's and villages easily ' accessible only by 'air. If it is knowiji that a 
Particular village or town is isolated, except by air. and that it Is cojnprlsed 
primarily of Indianids, :he cultural demeanor of the village may be iliferred. 
■ In this example, it could be said tiiat a member of the village unacr -rron- 
sideration has been^exposed to a more traditional culture than some Arbitrary 
member of another town or village that was neither so isolated nor populated 
so. predominantly by Indianids. Thus. SOS students -who have list?d their , 
village of origin can at least subjectively ba placed into three categoiies^^that 
best describe the type ot cuLural influence they have had in their eirly life. 
The categories that vvill be used'here will be defined as Native background 
(NB), rural background .(RB). and urban background (UB). NB corresponds 
to the type of background described in the above example. The RB category 
corresponds to those students whose origin is listed as a rural town c[r village 
which is knqwn to, have a cultural demeanor that departs radically fliom the' 
traditional culture of. the Indianid members. Such a place would bb Glenn- 
alien, Alaska, which has a significant Indianid population but 
accessible by road and" which is culturally "western." Another RB 
would be a coastal village whose economic base has shifted to corVimercral 
fishing; an enterprise governed by western> culture. The UB category is ob- 
vious, fp thisrcategory were placed all students who were raised either outside 
Alaska or. within one of Alaska's urban, centers. Foreign Indianids were 
excluded from consideration because their racial and cultural make .ip could . 
not be. determined as accurately as U.S. Indianids. 

The majority of the members of the genei ation of students tieing dis- 
cussed here- received"their-primary*education in their villag^'Of origin. This is 
not t^ie case for their secondary education. Because most villages 
afl a p 
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small a population to support a high school, the State of Alaska anc 



deemed It appropriate to offer secondary education only at schjDols that 
were removed from the student's homi?. Boarding home progri 
established and students from the outlying villages, populated the [Programs. 
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When a boarding home student was sent to an eiducational Institution that 
was meant' primarily for native or Bl A students, that student was categorized 
as receiving a native education (RE). Those students who were fortunate 
enough 4o have a boarding home school located in their village and, as a 
result, attended that. school were also categorized as receiving a native edu- 
cation. Most boarding home schools were, for the generation of students 
under consideration, located in an are® with a high Indianid population. If 
the school was, on the othei hand, located in a rural or urban area and' was 
not meant primarily for boarding hpme students, then the student was 
categorized. as either receiving a rural education (RE), or an urban education 
(UE). Students who did not attend high school or vi/ho received a high school 
diplQ^ma by examination or correspondence school were categorized as GEO. 

In addition to tabulating students according to background and educa- 
tion, a table was constructed which delineated the number of students of 
each racial fraction according to their year in college, thnirsex, and whether 
or not they have declared a major. Thij later category was included because a 
declared major implies a more directed Academic endeavor as well ;.s implying 
more academlp advisfement tfom counseling sourceis outside. of SOS ' 

Data Analysfs , , 

The data were arranged so as to form a table which gave the total 
nurriber of SOS students by racini fraction; background and education cate- 
gory, 1MB, NE, et cetera. Tliis was done for the group of students_lwho 
attended college and took 12 units or more during the. f^^ll semester of 1974 
and also for the spring semester of 1975. There was 3 total of 172 students 
counted during- the fall sismester of 1974 (F74) and 142 during thp spring 
semester of 1975 (875). Each student included in these numbers could be 
unamoiguou.sly i;I^-F;C) into ^ r=5cial, culturaT and educational category; 
otherwise they were e.xcluded from the count. 

Once it was known how many of the total number of SOS students of 
each semester were represented in each compound racial, cultural, and 
educational category, it was then determined how many of these had 
achieved a semester GPA greater than or equal to 3.0. The two numbers were 
then corhpared. First, the number of students who, on the basis of ch? ice 
alone, wouIlI Le expected to fit a given compound category was compared 
with the number actually occurring in that category. This gave information 
as to whether the number of students appearing in a given category was 
a)DO.ve or below that number of students which could be expected to occur 
at random.. Next, a statistic related to chi-square was applied to the numbers 
of each compound category so as to determine the significance between the 
, relative magnitudes represented by the numbers, if any. . 

■/ Table - (1 J shows the results of this procedure. The -numbers appearing 
in*-ea€h compound category are termed -^.-numbers. To clarify the meaning 
'pf.'the . 'i. - numbers, consider the table and the category of students who 
attended college during F74 and who' were less'than or equal to one-half 
Indianid. The" 3- -number for the background section UB F74 .<2/4 In- 
dianid set is +89. This mearis that random fluctuations alon^ would produce 
the number of F74 < 2/4 Indianid academically successful (AS). students 
appearing in that factor 89% of the time, given the background structure of 
the SOS population, the sign indicates directionality and shows that the AS 
factor number exceeded expectation (+) or that the AS factor number was 
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below expectation (-). The same factor listed^- for the S75 > 2/s. .ndianid 
set shows iin -number of +66. In the same manner, the +66 value in- 
dicates that the number, of S75 > 2/4. Indianid AS students occurring in 
that factor would occur by chance olone 66*% of the trime, given the back- 
ground structure of ihv SOS population. The o^her a. -numbers imply the 
same interpretation. ■ 

Given the meaning of the- a. -number, we see that those factors that 
havQ' the lowest ^. -numbers are the most significant That is to say, a factor 
u^ with a low -^-nufnbersimply says that the AS population number appearing 
in that factor would appear by chance alone less often than if it Kad a higher 
■ ^. -number. In that case, it is evidV?nt which factors are the more significant 
to which racial types. • 

From the table it^^'can be seen that the most significant background 
features of academic success among the group of students of each semester 
who are < 2/4 Indianid are, respectively, NB, UB,^and RB. Among those 
students of each semt'.ter who Uere, greater than 2/4 Indianid, the most sig- 
. nificant background feature seeUs to be the UB category. The data are 
incomplete for this set but the .k -number given for the S75 > 2/4 cate- 
gory suggests that' it is highly sigLficant whether or not the Native students 
involved were raised in an urba i setting. It sho.uld be noted that the dir- 
ectioniility for this ccitegory is positive. In other words, those students who 
fell- into this 'category &xceeded 'expectation. This result corroborates the 
idea that an urban background provides a person with a cultural grammar 



that possesses more cognitive 



than does the Native or rural background 



?mponents requisite to academic success 



In support of this interpr 
semester. We see that, on the 



tation', consider the union set for each 
jyerage/'a person/ r;jised in the traditional 
culture falls beJow« expectation while fhoSe raised in settings indicative of a 
dominant cultural influence, usualjy exceeded expectation. Those raise(J in a 
wholly urban setting, always exceeced expectation. \ ' . 
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. Tho education section ot Table (1) sho\)vs that, the GED factor was 
in' all cases not anienabia to thp type of statistics used in the analysis. No 

.attempt was made to develoqj nieuns whereby this factor could become 
statistically analysed. • > J::''^'*^>! . . 

From the educdfvon i'eclion some very ioteresting observations 
immediately emerge. It is noticed from the data that the NE directionality 
remained positlve^across thg^emesler for X)\e ^ 2/4 sets. For this same set, 
the UE factor remained negative. This is in contrast to what would be ex- 
pected. A, rural native' education should equip a student academically less 
well than the urban education.. The reverse seems to be the case. Here we see 
that tnose students with a rural native education exceed expectation while 
those students characterized aS receiving an urban education achieve at a 
rate that Is less than expected. Judging from the magnitude of the signifi- 
cance, we cannot assume that the unexpected"^ behavior of one or two 
students have, caused this curious situation to have occurred. The > 2/4 
set indicateis that the magnitude of the significance of this category char.ged 
little "frpin F74 to S75 but the directionality was negative. However, the 
significance levels are so slight here that little meaning can be attached to 
the directionality. ' 

Recalling the criteria used to categorize a student as either NE or 
UE we see possibly .important differences that may affectvthe student's later 
academiq potential. An obvious consideration is whether or not the student 
was removed from his traditional background to attend a school that reflect- 
ed a different cultural milieu. In analysing the. data-it was found that during 
F74, 20 > 2/4 students were categorized as NB. For this, same group of 
students, it was found that only 10 were categorized as. NE. Similarly, 
RB - 30 and UB - 18 while RE =-27 and UE = 28. Obviously, there Is a diver- 
gence of students from' the rural and native background setting into the 
urban education setting. The students so displaced may have reacted to their 
environment to result in a population of students who received the "benefits" 
of an urban education but whose psychojogical and cultural impact problems 
overlaid those educational aspects assuined to be beneficial. This conclusion 
has been reached independently by Kleinfeld ( 197*4). 

Considerations other than prior background or education enttr the 
equation for academic success. For this reason other categories that suit- 
ably describe each student have been included in the data. The YR. STAND- 
ING section, has been included both because the information is easily obtain- 
able and because the data can serve as a check to see if the SOS student body 
and their academically successful students follow the same yearly trend as 
the general UAF student * body , At UAF and most other universities, the 
year standing of ..the student has much to say about their chance of becorning 

^ac,ademica!ly successful. A higher percentage of upper division students 

' atjiain the 3'.00 GPA than lower division students. In other words, the year 
standing becomes a more /and m6re significant aspect of academic success. 
Most of the "S75 data is not Osable to determine whether or aot this is the 
case with, the SOS student body. The F74 data shows, however, that the 
tendency for SOS students to academical! / succeed, the longer they remain 
in college, :matches the general tendency of the UAF student' body. That 

. this is so adds credibility to the tacit assumption that a given SOS student 
is representative. . > 

The IV»AJ factor was included for reasons previously stated. We notice 
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from Tablu (1) thiit the s.i()niflciin(;o is sliylit but it .s hoticoci thnt, except 
for the union set, the si()nific;ince Increases from one semester to the other. 
The greatest chiincje oncl greniest al)sukite signif irance is r(»corcle(i for the 
>2/4 Indianid group of stuclen.ts. Moreover, thi) directioruiiity sliows that 
this group of Students f^HI short of expectiUio'n. Declaring d miijor iniplit^^s an 
increased level of ticiKlemic jdvis»?ment from counselors outside of SOS. 
For the > 2/4 hulinnid student, who would exhihil more of the difficulties 
associate^:! with a student of a rural native hackgrouriLl and education", this 
advi.se>hent may be detrimental. In keopmy with this interpretation, we notice 
that within the 2/4 Indianid group of students, the MAJ category is less 
important than it is, for the '> 2/4 Indianid sei. The :^ 2/4 Indianid student 
njody contains fewer students with a rural native background or education. 
Hence, uneiilightened academic advisement would be. expected to affect^ 
■ them less. 

Turning now to the' implications altendent to the racial factors, we 
notice only a mjrginal significance. It is interesting .to note that the < 2/4 
Indianid students exceeded expectation during both . semesters while the 
> 2/4 Indianid group fell below expectation. However, as, can 'be noticed, 
the significance in I'he racial factors changes from one semester to the next. 
This would sugoest that the racial factors are confounded with other factors. 
The directionality notwithstanding, the' significance levels for this factor 
when compared ^vith the significance levels of other factors indicate that 
while;race may t.nter into the equation for academic success, other factors 
are potentially much more important. . ' 



Discussion and Conclusion 

To summarize the results that have been -ol)tained by analyzing the 
SOS student body data, it has been found that various factors enter the 
equation for academic success. The most significant of these factors was 
found to be related to whether or not the. student had Lieen displaced fronn 
his traditional cultural environment to receive his secondary educatiori. It 
was^ound thai if a student was so displaced, the supposed beneficient aspects 
of the displacement were in. fact translated ■ into a propensity for failure, 
insofar as achieving a high grade point average in college concerned.'On 
the ether hand, if the student remained within his own cultural unit to re- 
ceive his seconglary education, this was translated into a propensity toward 
success. This, in spite of the fact that the urban integrated school is con- 
sidered the superior. educational environment when compared- to the rural, 
often, nonmtegrat.:d school. 

The next important term that entered the eqjation for academic suc- 
cess at the college level was found to be related to the students* early cul- 
tural environment. In particular, those raised in an urban setting wefe found 
always to exceed expectation whereas those .raised in rural or traditional 
•Guiturql environments, on the average, fell below expectation. 

In the data analysis it was cilso found that the race of the student was 
of less importance than the stLident's cultural and educational background. 
For instance, correlations between the race of the student and whether or 
not that student became acddomicallv successful was fojnd to be of marginal 
significance. On the other hand, if the student were.raised in an urban setting, 
expectation was exceeded regardless ^of .the racial type considered. 
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But, how might ono translate this Information Into a meaningful educa' 
tional process spocifiod for thu Alaskan minority studeiu? 

In tho.. first placu, it should in) apparent that the delivery system for 
secondary ecliication in' rural" Alaska needs to he overhauled, If^he results of 
the data analysis reported herein are correct, it is obvious that the present 
delivery is (letVimental to the average student, That is, the datav-suggests 
that it is better, for a stt,^dent to receive, his education .within the cultural 
unit In which he was raiunl. This is evidently true even though Jhe rural 
se'condary programs are not in general able to meet the same acadtMTiic 
.standards as the urban secondary programs. Hence, the delivery system 
should bo. changed so as to allow more students to recei^/e their education, 
in total, within the cultural unit in which they are raised. 

However, this is a long range gdal and does nothing fo.' those studeiits 
who have been displaced and who are now, displaced in deference to their 
secondary education. To/levelop viat)le educational programs for this group 
of students, one. must ■ consider what the net educatipn.J effect must have 
been in the displacement of these studeiits. ' 

From ''a simplistic point of view, we may say that students displaced 
from their tradilK/nal culture to receive their secondary educatioji simply- 
did not 'llearn" at the rare expected. More precisely. We may Say that such a 
student did iiot incorporate the consequential cognitive tools, usually 
provided by die formal education process, into a modified culture grammar 
that would allow them to compete successfullyjn an urban professional or 
collegiate setting. 

Moreover, those students who were raised and also, educated within 
their traditional native* environment may be considered id somewhat the 
same manner. Albeit to a far lower degree, these students also have not 
incorporated the necessary cognitive components within their operational 
culture grammar that will allow, them' to compete successfully In an urban 
pnademic or professional environment, 

. Any educational process specified with respect to these students 
should, therefore, coi tain the' specific objective of reinforcing those 
cognitive areas that hiAe here been postulated as weak. In other words, 
the educational process :hould, among other things, stress the development 
of the cognitive tools that are khown to be important in the academic .pn- . 
deauor. For instance, English courses could, among other things,. ^^tress 
encoding and decoding so as to increase general articulation skills. , 

Perhaps one of the vnof^ valuable courses that may be offered the 
group qf students under consideration- hej-e is a course concerned wirh the 
cpncept^ual' development of the scientific 'method. The jeason for ^ science 
course being singularly important, is because basic introductory science 
deals with very narrowly defined conceptual processes. There i.s very little 
subjective area for a- student* to deal with in solving a problem in the basic 
sciences.' ■ 

Since' science and math . is .nothing more than highly specialized logic, 
and hence, abstract thought, the narrow conceptual format may be utilized 
in a very advantageous way. As an example, a student, could be asked to 
delineate verbally what one is acujally doiij^.-when one solves a simple math 
•probjem. TFe.^narrow conceptual form.at^of the problem does not allow the 
student to stray very f^r from the cognitive process being described. More- 
over, "in asking' the student such a question, one would be giving.the student 
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valuable practice In how'to urticuloto^ her/his own thoughts. This ability has 
obvious value royurclloss of whether the ^student Contiiiuos on in cplloge or 
not, ' 

Again using the narrow conceptuar format of science to advantage, 
practice in encoding complicated verbal information is also easily given the 
student 'of a science-course. Fqr instance, the, todcher can give the student 
an equation to solve, Write down tho" solution vorbaffyanci then ask. the 
student to solve the equatid*n. The syntax and lexicon oi the verbal solution 
qould be varied, thus giving the student pr^iictico in encoding broad areas of 
articulated information. \ 

. Science has been a widely neglected area of education in most rural 
school systems of. Alaska. This is evident when one considers the remarkably 
poor performaneq., recorded for the afore mentioned' questionnaires which 
were passed out to some 200 SOS students over a period of sev^n semesters. 
This apparent neglect of Science educiJtion is indeed unfortunate for it has 
been shown that^cience can be an extremefy valuable tool -in fc>cilitatlng 
cognitive mobility in exactly those areas that are known to be. consequential 
to the formal education process itself. Furtheo, sending students mio a tech- 
nological socfety. many times to participate in a collegiate or professional 
enterprise, only increases the probability that those students will fail in their 
particular endeavor. 

In view of this, the authors of this paper strongly advise the develop- 
ment of rural educational programs that include sciefice .education as an 
important component. It is felt that in so doing the future practical, profes- 
sional, and educational viability of the rurally educated person will be con- 
siderably enhanced. 
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PART V 

LANGUAGfE ISSUES 



Languages bear within t/wm the biases of their originators- their 
attitudes and values. So that if young people grow up speak ing \ 
' " and learning in the language of their ancestors, then certain 
central components of their cultural heritage are absorbed by 
them automatically. If, on the other hand, a language emanating 
" from some other culture becomes the primany language of young 
people, then their most important link with their own cultural 
past is brokon, their cultural identity begins to weaken, and 
ultimately, perhaps, the attitudes and values cherished for many 
generations by their own people are supplanted by those of the - 
alien culture by which the language was imposed. 

-Bill Vaudrin 

* • Language has been a central issue m rural Alaskan educatio'n programs 
for many years, but has just recently emerged as a focus for local influence 
and involvement in educatiorftil programs and as a means for r^^itahzmg 
cultural identity. Bilingual education has evolved into a major political move- 
ment which has affected nearly all rOral. as well as some urb^an schools m 
the state. Though the momentum for bilingual education has been sust:air»ed 
largely through politicaf processes, a growing awareness, and acceptance of 
the educational and cultural sigrtrficancd of indigenous language fn the schpol 
has led" to the development of numerous Native language programs with a 
"variety of purposes and rationales. The following articles address the issues 
from different perspectives, but. all point to a clearer understanding of the 
role of language and an Increased use of indigenous languages, bpth directly, 
and.indfrectly. in the educational process. 
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• BILINGUAL PROGRAMS: A NATIVE POINT OF ViEW 

by 

Vora KiinoJhlro 
Alaska Native Lunguogo Center 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks . 

Education is something fh;u a pijrsoii iicquires that Molnuly t^ikos iivvdy 
from him.. What is education? Islearninc) education? If learnirujis education, 
then learning in any language and culture must he eduoation. Spme Nalivo 
Alaskans used to" think that education was only being able to speak the 
Engfrsh language. They did npt realize that what they had learned to do in 
their language and culture was education. The children ore taught how to 
carve, to sow, to hunt, to determine the weathty, to learn the respectful ways 
of life and many, many mOro things. A lot of these things are learned in 
the classroom by city children. We all happen to have come from some sort 
of facial background. Our first education in osse^itial living was learned 
ChroOgh our immediate language and culture. We do not notice this until, we" 
see.it in another culture. Language and culture goes vei'v closely toiifither. 

Many of us had narrowed our education on English education only. 
Unfortunately focusing our education on only English has made some of us 
drift away from our original background ^ 

We are not ovedooking English education. It is a must for' us 
especially living in this widely English-speaking country. It opens many 
doors to deeper knowledge; but it should not let^us stray away from our 
original culture. We can develop from where we are/without changing our 
image. ' • ..^ 

Bilingual education has been misinterpreted and misunderstood by 
many people. As soon as the word -"Bilingual" is heard. It is thought of as 
teaching in ^ Native tongue only. We forget the real'meaning of it, which Is 
really using two different languages. I personally ho!:)^ that most of us inter- 
pret bilingual education as studies in two cultures and their respective 
languages. ^ , 

. Bilingual programs vary In Alaskan communities. For those who speak 
their N^ttive tongue, the Native tongue is' used as a first language in instructing 
children in the classrooms when they first start sthool, bf?cause many of these 
children know very little or no English at all. For th,e communities whose 
language is English or both English and Native, the Native language is taught . 
as a second language. The concept'of bilingual education for those who are 
from Native speaking communities is teaching that in a Native tongue is to 
teach ihem in the language: they know and und-rstand. 3ut that is not al'. It 
IS also to carry on the language and culture that is important and original to 
them, to show them that. they can be educated and still continue to live 
their own ^culture. For those who a.e mixed Native and English com- 
munities-Native language is taught as a second lancjuage so the younger 
•generation can learn their original' background and appreciate itV I have ■ 
already seen the appreciation of learning and knowing the Native Alaskan 
culture by many children and the younger generation. 

Sinc^ education has been based on only English, we have drifted 
away from using our own Native language, and using English language has \ 
made us slowly drift away from our. own culture. We had been too busy to ' 
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Vouli/o all this, Wu. shMiilcl 111! \]uMht\ tlvit r.-viviini our lan.|uinio unci ruyivliMi 
•our culluir at.- iiu:lucli-cl u. oui lUhKMlinrul systo-n ,u^v1n-fo,o it complet.M/ 
facl.'s away. For thosi.. ol us who liayo a <luu|) fuoliiu) aliout our lanouam.' .»hI 
cullur.) it moann.s" much to us. II no\ horrowu.l, it is 5om.nhm.|,thaUs 
thor.!, ,'uisswl 01) from .loDuration to .lutioration, Do wc.« want to <ii)t caruluss 
and lot it ill! f^Hlo away? I would hau> to set- son'.othinq that is meaninyful 

iiiul orininal faije away. i' ■ , , , 

■ It IS .ad lhut sonu! pnopk- do not r.'aliio tim iMn)ortanc;ii of our lanyuagu 
and CLilturt., R.^c-ntly ' was iold that it did not inotter wln.-thor thu Nati«« 
„H| cultur. IS prestMv.nl or nO^, and that tho only '"n-ortiHico o 
usinc, Native lanyuayo is a tool for the Native children to learh o M^^ak t, 
Ennlish Th!,t was like tellin.) rne that it did not matter whether an Alaskan , 
Native race survived or not, I .lid not forc.et lh.it, It encouraged iryt' to Work , 
harder , toward studying and upgra.ling our own NatiW Alaskan teachir,g ^ 
Yes it IS helping children to understand and s,.eakW-tler English, but 
teaching ift Alaskan Native is also to '.each them to ^n in their own 
wspective Native language aivl culture. ' ,\ . , , 

The l)ilinciua! prociranis have helped in many way.. K is giving good 
results in teaehinc, childreir in classrooms, especially in Native-speaking com- 

"'"""how is the oilingual .hlucation helping in the village ..schools? I ■. 
conre from a stn.:tly Native-speaking community. When I go home m-an^^ 
things, change for n,e the language,, the .ultu,-., food, behavior and I ee 
Cood about It, because it is ihe orig.nal me. When 1 ' 
• wos v,.fV,ditfii:ult to uiKlerstand what was being taught by Engl.sh speakuig 
instructois. Wo uue^sed a lot. When we were asked q^^^''"';^' ^^^^J.f .^'l'. . 
,0 rtvspond in;Et,glish .for fear that our English was poor. We held back a lot 
knoi!,,g our -axpVessions were different -than the white t^^c'^^^^^e J' 
labeled retarded for not being responsive. Some of us were fortunate to have 
pStt who cared about our education. I had a lot of help from t.y fat er ^ 
who taughV and exolained school wOrk and studies to me ,n Yup k. I did- 
noi understand half of the lessons in school. When tny father explatnec in • 
Eskitl What I did not understand, then I began to learn, 1 remember this 
and it made me feel good to learn, - 

When teaching an Alaskan Native language it has to be prepa ed. nno 
t3u.,ht ,n the Native cult..:-o, or else it loses its taste when it ,s taught from 
an English -eachirtg point of view. These are two different cultures. 0 e 
has to' have lived and experienced a culture inprder to fully understand it 
SpeakMuj techniques differ whetV switching from one culture to another. The 
manner of fpe^ch'has to l,e entire.ly from the particular view pom, of the. 
cu tore and language that is being used.Jhat is why the technique in Na ive 
anguage teachings neeci'to be prepared |by the Native instruptor instead of 
b in p epared from only th. English p^nt of view. WhenMeaching in t 
A skan Native c.Iture, th^.^rriculum sh^okl be prepared tp meet the needs 
of the children. The teaching should begin \vitli the immediate surroundings 
. ,t is important thnt childrer, begin to learn frU theij/rt^^mediate -vtronm n 
and to gradually expand -to wider areas as\th^y become aware of distant 

'.. '"'"'Voday with bilin,ual progr^am included, in our schools,- I have se^n a 
tremendous change in the children's attitude toward'school and tovvards their ^. 
S teachers. 1 cai^lpeak for St, Lawrence Island schools because I am mor,. 
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familiar with tlw schools tho'o. Plr»t of nil whon tho children first go ^to 
school thoir teoc>ier» iiro Eskimo toachnrs who to«ch thiim in Yupik ho 
concept of English loarning. Thoy aro rusponsivo to what is l)nliH) tauoht bo 
cause th'e'v are being taught in the language und manner thoyknow. They fool . 
accepted and appreciated as students and because thoy aro not cri-ticiiutl for 
what thoy /re and how thoy expressed themselves. Thoy aro not afraid to 
express thoWiselves to their fcnglish teacher because thevrroailily feel accuptod 
■ from th'eir Native teacher. Good motivation to lonrn has shown itsolf m those 
students because they ore undorstandinq what is being taught to them and the 
way in which' they express themselves in their own culturo aro accepted; 
School IS fun for them now. This is showing them a greater understanding 
in their own culture as well as white culture. v ■ -. 

Do we have to change our image to bo. accepted .by larger sofcieties? 
Sometimes we feel we have to, because we feel out of place and not belonging 
to the accepted culturo. I h.ive heard Native people saying they hesitate to 
express themselves in larger communities because they feel they aro not • 
accepted the way they are. Then they try to change their identity in order to 
be accepted. They feel bad for not being able to meet the culture of a city, 
We aro'o^ilv huitind ourselves when we try to change our identity and if we 
•Neol we don't meet the standards. We must help our. children to appreciate 
their, heritage and feel comfortable about expressing it. I hayejyften heard ■ 
the expression by> some village people asking why all of a sujfden we are 
trying to set them back to the old way of living. We are not trying to set 
them back. The idea for manv of us who are concerned is, that Native 
Alaskans don't hav3 to change their identity to be educated in the whiteman.s 
world. You can'stay just what you are and still befcome a professional in any 
field I would like to mention that it should be emphasized, especially to 
the vilfage children that they should act just the way they, are. Tne feeling 
of being unable to measure up to a white culture in cities is really a set-back 
to the education of students from rural areas, they do not have to meet the 
standards of city life to be 'educated. . 

Teaching in the Native^ language in Native speaking villages is working 
because the children feel comfortable being taught in the manner the / know. 
It. is also expressed that it is hoped that Native instructions would no longer 
be needed in Native-speaking communities because teaching in English only is 
anticipated in the future. Thislind of problem arises from misunderstanding 
of what we Natives want in ^ur schools. Although we do not have any 
authority, we are' concerned . about our children's education and future. We 
have a right to express our leelings. I am encouraged to see more and more 
Alaskan Natives getting interr .'sd in Native language teaching as well as 
• English teaching. Not everybody speaks two languayes. ^ 

• Bilingual education Is important'to us because it will give us a broader 
knowledge and understanding of one another. It_.is a troubl-d world already, 
we must vvork together and prepare a better. future for our children SO that 
they may feel comfprtable just the way they are and accept each other. God 
made us what we are-why should we change to something we are not. We 
have an origin-we have a given talent, let us put that talent to work and 
i progress from there-as a Native. ' . t. 

I feel sad wi;h the Alaskan-Native high school and college students vvh^ 
come to our University language office and express that they have noki>»^- 
ledge of their language and' background. They are ;begiTTr»49-lflJ»-«rtfare ot 



tho Imp'orionc^i of ihulr culujro nrul wnni to loarn uhout It, It is « slow moyo* 
mont and w« will havn somo moro dlfforonco^pbout the progrum but I don't 
fool discourugml^i To sow ihoso yount) poopio bocoming Intoroslod in louhiino 
their Innouado «nd culture i!i iho houinniny of rov^vlng the originol Aluskun 
culturo, Bocflusif If wo don't do iinythlnu about (t. iinothur rulturo wl!l toko , 
ovor and our /^liiskafi Nativi/ tanuuiHio nnd cultuio will only bo hist(try. 



DEFINITIONS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN . ,ASKA 

. ^ ' Jrtmos M, Orvik 

■ Contor for Northorn Educutiomil Roso*uch 

«i Univuriity of Ahiskn. F^iirhnhki 

(Ifil wnto INvMMihM) .)( lMi< .Mih Annu.il MimHiiki. Soniiily fot AppliuU An(hroMuU)UV> 

DijfifiiiiOf)S oru iiol jlwjys ^:Iimi, iu)r is it iilwjys i:IUiii jusi why ilufi- 
nitionii lIio tuioussjrv . (ijiiuluH chif initujns lius in tlu?ii hoin(| siiiuil 
taneously ii»yci?sSiHy iind usiHoss. A Siiiulvvmh inny diftiiuHl tis "Iwu iulj<KH?iit 
, slices of hnuui supiMiULMi f)y d i^nnKJslihld", hut Iry to orilur ojuj by itsilofm- 
ition jiul you nuiy c)(!t fuiiupy. it no! iissdullml. Wo cortuiumicMtt? l)y woi'ils 
, not by thuir ilefinitions liut without (h»fin'tions, worils would bt? <ul)ttrYli"y, . 
I lind lu;nc(?. useless. , ' 

I Oiu; of thd joys :il n{^r liftMiini' hij|^l)LH;n tin; |iassini| piMiUly^ot 'iicw 

\ tochnical terms clniinif)i) to iUkI t'f ficiuiicy. |)rtH:ision, nnd ii\<n\ty t/ otUv.r 
, wise complex <;Kif;ti?nce. While no' field is ininuino to neo/bijisnis; Ifie 

f.iractitiqner in iiny field has the lesponsiliility of itiakiiu) As definitions^ 
i useful, By useful, I nuMn precise and comprehensive. , / 

The purpose of this paper i?; to explore the usefi^lness of various 
attempts to define "bilifuiual education" with particular eiy^phasis placed on 
their iiieaningfulness for multiple audiefices; consu^niufs'ils \A/ell as educati(5nal 
Hnd political practitioners ifi Alaskil's multilingual environnfont, 

Before procecdiiuj'tjo tht) definitions and their evqKjiUion, let me first 
give you some backiiround about the nature and P^t^ent of bilintjualism in 
Alaska. This background w^ll also describe the various Conditions under which 
the term "bilinyual education" fs currently being used, appropriately ^pr not, 

Bilingualism in Alaska ^ " ^ 

First, let me describe sonie general patterns, of bilingualism in rural 
• Alaska. * Urban Alar.ka, though confronted witli bilingualism repcesents 
\ociolirujuistic patterns beyond the scope of the present paper. A straight 
forward definitio*n of bilingualism is given by Weinreich as "the ^Dractice 
of alternately using two languages'..,," the person involved being called 
bilingua^l (Weinreich, 1954). ffut beyond the simple and straight forward 
there lies considw:abte complexity. Language use for. any particular person 
may also involve the relatl^levels of cor.ipelejice in understanding langLiayes 
heard {refeptive skills}, as well as the ability to produce la»ujuages (expres- 
sive skills) for communicating. Expr«;ssive skills may be further elaborated 
as speaking and writing skills; and receptive skills may also include reading 
in addition to iistoning skills. 

In the case/of bilingualism these^definitional rehnements are important 
because they reuuire a closer look atlhe individual, since there are obviously 
' many ways a person can practice the u!?e of two (or more) lang^iages. There 
IS also educational importance insofar as the business of education is to 
develop profi(/eficy . If there is mort? than one way of being proficient, then 
there are a'lilyT} number of jobs to which educators must attend. - ■ 

J3o . 
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LinguiiJs'vary in the amount of proficiency a person must show bejore . 
■he can be called bilingual. On one..end of the spectrum. Bloomfield (1933),. 
claims eq»'al dVicf" native-like proficiency must be shown before one may be 
called biltngual, vyhereas Diebold (1968), at the other end, suggests only 
passive (receptive) ability need be.shown in a second language to qualify. 

-For- Alaska, a useful . definition of bilinguali.sm should allow^us to 
describe meaningfully »as many bilingual persons and bilingual contexts as 
possible. Therefore: for purposes of practical application, it is probably the 
wisest course to accept the least conservative definition (Diebold's) as the 
most useful becaitfe it allows for the most sensitive system possible for. 
describing bilingualism in Alaska. 

■"Krauss (1fl^3) has employed a system for describing Alaskan com- 
munities aecoVd^g to their -level of native language use, not inconsistent with 
the aboye definition requirements. The system classes eaqh native community 
as one of>three possible types: ' ■ \ 

Type A. Monolingual Native: (fluent native-language speakers of « . 
all ages, including ail or many children). 

Type B. Bilingual: (few or no speakers under 10 years of age). 

Type C. Monolingual English: (few or no speakers under 30 years 

of age). . . 

A' number of points should be. made about the descriptive system to 
make clearer its educational importance. First, each^type of community is 
"bilingual;" even though two, types A and G,^are listed as "monolingual." 
The key factor is, language contact. .Type A communities are in.the constant 
position of contact with the national language, largely fpr purpose of com- 
merce and other communication with the outside'. Type'C communitiPs..are 
generally in a state of transitional change away from a native language,, the 
degree of transition varyin.g from place to place. Table 1 shows.the numbers 
of Alaskan communities of each type; by general .language group. 

Definitions of Bilingual Edtjcatioh 

Given some understanding of the dimensions of bilingualism as a 

concepit/ and .a cursory look at its; distribution among Alaska's language 
groups, iet us turn to definitions of biHngual education. 

■ i ■ ■ ' . ■ " 



Table 1 

' Numbers of Alaskan Native 
Communities by Language Group and Language Use 





Language Group 






Eskimo- 


Athapascan- 










Language Use^ 


Aleut 


Eyak ^ 


Tsimshian 


Haida 


Tfingit 


Total 


Type A 


31 


5 


0 


0 


0 


36 


Yype B 


4C 


7 


0 


0 


0 


47 


Type C 


54 


39 


1 


2 


13 


109 


Total 


125 


51 


1 

?i _ , 


2 


13 


192 



a. A - All people speak the native language including children. 
B - Some children speak the native language. -^^ 
' C -- No children speak the native language. / ' i 
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In th? Draft Guidelines for preparing program proposals unde- Title 
VII-Elemc-ntarv and Secondary Education Act (1967 amendmeni), the 
following definition appeart: , ^ ,u,> 

Bilingual education is instruction in two languages and th| 
use of those two languages as- mediums of instruction for any 
part or all of the school curriculum. Study of the history an.l 

culture assbciated with the student's mother tongue is consid- 
ered an integral-part oi bilingual education (1967, p. 1). 
Similarly, Gaarder (1967) defined the bilingual school as one "which uses 
concurrently, two languages as mediums of instruction in any portior of the 
curriculum." He goes on to say, "teaching of a vernacular solely as a bridge 
to another,^ the official language, is not bilingual education . . ., nor is 
ordinary foreign. language teaching." ■ ■ ,„i M,,iti 

The National Educati6n Association's Task Force. <}n Bilingual.-MultK. 
cultural Education (1974) defined biling.ual education as "a procesj which 
uses a pupil's primary language as the principal medium of mstructicn while 
.teaching the language of the predominant culture in a well-organized (program 
encompassing a multicultural curriculu:^,." 

The fourth definition comes from the Education Amendments 
enacted into law as U.S. Public Law 93-380 qn August 21, 1974. It 

part: . ✓ 

The. term 'program of -bilingual education' means a program 
instruction designed for children of limited English-speakng 
ability in elementary or secondary schools, in which, with 
respect to th,! years of study to which such program is 

applicable— » y r- i- u ' i 

1 there is instruction given^in, a study of, English and 
• the extent necessary-to .allow a child to progress ?ff; 
tively through the .educational system, the native hn- 
7 guage of the children of limited English-speaking ability, 
and such instrucfion is given with appreciation for :he 
. cultural heritage of." such children, and, with respect 
to elementary scItooI instruction, such instruction shall, 
■ ' to the extent necessary, be in all courses or subjects of 
' • study which will allow a child to progress effectively 

~ through the educational system. 
Implied in the first two definitions, and explicitly stated in th - last two 
. is the requirement that the child possess a primary native, or honie language 
other than- English, in order to be a -legitimate target for bilmgua edjca ion 

• These' definitions make clear the importance of the language «s a 
medium of instruction not just as subject matter, - /^^^^J^.jJ^gf . 
■ bilingual schooling. Stressing the point, Anderson and Soyer d 369) take 
c e to note that English as a Second Language (ESL) programs and cu tura 
. awareness programs are often mislabeled bilingual education. They made a 
needed point that ''such indiscriminate use of the term render^ it mean- 

There 'are distinctions worth maintaining am^ong types or bilingual 
nroqrams- all of which may duality under . the above definition,- Mackey 
0969), addressed this problem by conceptualizing a, typology °f bilmgua 
education which accounts for ten basic curriculum patterns for five type 
o? learners Beginning . with the latter, Mackey sees the home . n d school 



<lf 1974, 

says, in 
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language congruence as a key to typing bilingual education situations. The 
five types are: "i * 

• 1. Unilinyuai' home: where the home language is ihe 
school language. - 

2. Unilingual home: where the home language is not the 
school language. 

3. Bilingual home: both home languages include one 
\v school language. ^ 

4. Bilingual home: both home languages exclude school 
I'Bnguages. 

5. Bilingual home: both home languages include both 
school languages. 

The ten curriculum o^itlerns Mackey identifies vary according to five 
factors: 

1. The medium of instruction may be one language, two 
languages, or more; in other words, the school may have a 

. . single medium or a dual medium curriculum; 

2. The development pattern may be to maintain two or more 
languages, or to transfer from one medium of instruction 
to another; 

3-. The distribution of ihe languages may be to present dif- 
ferent or equal amounts during the day; 

4. The direction may be toward assimilation into a dominant 
culture, towa.d acculturation, or toward reintegration into 

a resurgent one, ^,or it may be neither, but simply the ■ 
maintenance of the Uinguages at on equal level; 

5. Fmolly, the change from one medium, to another may be 
complete or gradual. * ' 

^ ■ It should be. pointed out that' Mackey's typology Is not consistent with 
. the earlier definition in tfat two languages need, not be present as mediums 
^ o^ instruction in order to be classified. The. only requireVnent is for a bilingual ■ 
context to exist either in the school, or ip the interaction between the schcor 
■ and the learner's home, his community, or his country. By- so doing, Mackey 
created a comprehensive' scheme capable ' of " describing virtually all cases ' 
where bilingual schoolint) in some form may be relevant. 

Unfortunately, while the above definitions and Mackey's typology 
account for all of the important forms a language-sensitive education program 
can take, none are designed to accourit for the social or political aspects of 
the situations in which the programs exist. Describing the educational inten- 
tions of program planners gives only a- portion of the- picture, leaving the 
practitioner unable to evaluate the appropriateness of the educational- plan 
for its social-context. • . •* 

Recent works by Spolsky (1974), and Erickson (1974) draw attention 
to the social context of bilingual- education by adding non-school factors to 
existing descriptive models. Erickson stresses the "politicar"' factors enter- 
ing the des(^riptivo system, suggesting the "politics of speaking" in' a com- 
■ mumty are" ^mportant to evaluating the appropriateness of a particular edu^ 
cation ^approach. To translaie an exam^ple given in Erickson's account into 
the present discussion of .descriptive systems, a program may. be intended 
.to have the effect of language maintenance, but without accounting for the 



social context establishing, the program/ i^could literally succeed by ^Sling 
or fail by succeeding. >^\s Erjckson states: ; 

» By analyzing the actual "politics of speakincj" in a program, 
' researchers could determine how much the formal curriculum • . 
and social organization of the program was fostering first 
language maintenance. In addition, and perhaps even more 
importantly, this, approach to evaluation could . determine ■ 
whether or not the informal or "hidden" curriculum and 
social organization of the program was inadvertently clis- 
couraglhg students frgm using their first language, despite ^ 
' {he best intentions of the staff, parents, and the students 
themselves. 

Spolsky sought to develop a formal model to account for the total 
context of bihngual prograiriming. The npodol is, based on a hexagon, each 
side of which represents a set of important factors influencing the educa- 
tional program. Tne factors Spoisky considers important are .labeled psycho- 
logical, sociological, economic, political, religio-cultural, and linguistic. 
While each set has special significance for influencing the nature of an edu- 
cational program, not al[ factors are equally important for all programs, and 
may even assume differential importance at differunl phases In i\ye life of 
a single program. 

The details of the descriptive systems offesed by Spoisky and Erick- 
son ?re too involved for the short introdacTion given here, anjd you are 
advised to pursue the Source documents for further cicibofation. The main 
reason for their being dscussed is to ti've you some idea as to the complexity 
of the. situations in which bilingual programs find themselves. 

Limitations of the Definitions 

Definitions of complex phenomena often risk having key limitations. 
Legend has it, for example, that one day Plato set this academy to defining 
man. Aft^r'a full day's dialogue they "settled tentatively on the' definition 
."man is a featherless biped." The following day Diogenes appeared at the 

■ Academy with a plucked chicken, and stated, "Plato, here is your man." 
Plato sensed the problem lay in the overinclusiveness of the first attempt and 
so added the discriminating, feature, "with broad nails." Man then was "a 
featherless biped with broad nails," a siight improvement. 

.;T;he centra! limitation of all widely used definitions of bilingual, edu- 
cation lies in their not properly accounting, for cases where the children 
possess the residual effects of an indigenous' language. but are not able to 
speak it. In such cases the children may be every bit as estranged from 
school's standard English curriculum as children possessing a minority 
language/ To their additional disadvantage, however, they have no alternative 
language to which the school can turn to provide a meaningful educational 

'experience. Furtherttriore, the school may tend to treat the childrer-i as if 
language were no factor since, if the children do not speak another lanquage, 
the school is free to use standard English. ^ . .. 

Native communities where the native language traditional to the area 
has been replaced by a nonstandard dialect of English are not rare in Alaska. 
Table l "showed the number of conrimunities within each of Alaska's language 
groups at general levels of native language strength. The overall percentage 
in" Alaska of type " CTTommunities (where no children, speak the native 
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language) is about 57 per cent. If the number of communities where only 
sorruy of the children spi'dk the native language is added to that figure it 
rises to 81 per cent! 

If we assume the vast majority of ifiese coniniLinities to be .n a slate of 
linguistic and cultural transition, it follows that the children carry into tJ"'eir 
school years, residual effects, linguistic as well as cultural, capable of exer^' 
cising profound infhjence pn their ability and desire to function in a /sc'h-ool 
■j envirbmneiU comprising standard" EnLjUsh consistqntly t^^ngential to their 
I life experiences, ^ ■ 

With fevv exceptions (e.g., Kari and Spolsky. J 973), little is known 
about the socioiinijuistic forces (jovernii>g lliis transitional situation, niakintj 
the jo(j of creating a culturally and linguistically appropriate curriculum 
doubly difficulties noted by Kari and Spolsky: 

WU^^a few distinyuished excefilions, the student of an 
. Amerindian language has fiaid little attention tu the sociolin- 
guisiic. situation of his informants, except to r(?niark how f(;w 
speakers there are or hovv_^pooriy they remember the language. 
' Fron'. their studies, o'neHran learn incidentally about the 
iaru)ua:)e lo^s and destruction, hut seldom are then? if»clicatioiis 
of the (process itself, of what otii jr ianguayes are adopted, or 
of the nature of bilingualism. Only very recently, with the 
impetus of interest on the one haiKl in the ethnogiaphy of . 
sf>eech anti on the | other in hitincjual education has therc^ 
been a smattering t!)f studios focusing on Amerindian hi I - 
ingLialism (p. 1 ). . ' . ' 
Since riearlv_ all of Alaska's rural cpmrnunities can be showri to be 
bilingual in ?",ome sense, it follows that, giv&n the, necessary sociolinguistic. 
research, an oppropriate program could be devised in" which the native 
language occuf)ies a significant role in the curriculu-m. Each comnurni_ty has 
different needs arid, desires where the native language is at issue. Thus, for 
Alaska, a usefLiI definition of bilingual education must be flexible enough 
to meet the specific needs of each community. Two things must be con- 
sidered; the bilingual sitLiation in a particular community, and the kind of 
language .progrnrn appropriate to that sitLiation. " 

Table' 2 lists the number of, schools operated by the .Alaska State 
Operntod SoKoo! System (ASOSS) and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
by 'jlan'gu^Kie situation . and wfiether some form of bilingual prograniming 
currerUly is in 'operation . or expected to be in the near future.- As can be 
S'?en, a s.i/cal)le proportion of situations still remain with Linmfjt bilingual 
programnnnij needs. Also, the prof^ortion of current Linnaet needs in the 
type C communities where, understandably, the greatest potential contro- 
versy exists on the role' of native languages in the curriculum. Clearly, in 
such cases, tfie native language w.quld have to Lindergo extensive community- 
wide revival of a magnitLide capable of ^ sustaining, it as an inStrLictional 
medium. On the Qther hand leaching the native language as a seconcJ lai)guage 
(NSL) in sucfi cases might well be cor^sjffered an integral' part of that asf^ect 
of the curriculum devotecJ to enriching the child's sense of CLiltural roots. 

Definitions that rule '-'ordinary foreign language teaching" OLit as 
bilingual education rio so becaiuso it is taught as a .ffubject matter ar.id n.ot 
used as a medium,, of instruction. While it would follow, then, that NSL 
programs would i^uffer' the same exclusion logically. . NSL is not inconsistent 
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Tablii 2 . 

. Nuinlwrs of ASOSS and BIA Alaskan Schools by 
1974 Ijtiiju.igu situation and bilingual ^jrogram^stdtus 





Language situation** 






A 




8 ^ 




C 




Klo. with : 
Bil. Program 


Agency 


Tot. 


No. v^'yiU 
Bil. Program^ 


Tot. 


No. with 
Bil. Program 


Tot. 


No. with 
Bil. Program 


Tot. 


ASOS? 
BIA 


25 


10 
10 


. 17 
15 


7 
1 


66 

M.. 


35 
0. 


98 
52 


52 ■ 
1. V 


Totdl'^ 


40 


20 


32 


8 


78 


35 


15P 


63 



iJ. Sourcj' KriUfss. Akisk.? rtlntiv*' j^.jnijii.tiM' Ouniff Hfj(>«Jrl, Alnskij Nulive- Liini)Uirr)<! 
Centtir, Umvursiiy ol A!js^.:j. Foirb.inks. 19/3.^ 

b. Source: P^jrsoniil cominuniu.tlions witfi Kjthy P^'rrin. ANEB; Fijfik ULriy. JOM: 
Baxter VVnod, ASOSS: anil cross rvJtu\\nci: of viHic->JS-.K)t?n(:v (lirt;clorii.'S. 

c. Intrjrruation^on Aijskj ini h'j uriuitrfu school Histricis w.is urhiv.nUaiU.' at Uiu timt.» ol 
thrs rtijxjrl . 



with the prol>:^hle interVt of all (IfMimtions of btlincjuji educiition. 

. Once ayain. (|uotin(j GcUirdLM" (1967), die foMowini] is ii .main loason 
listed for usir'.fj j minority conrmunity lantjiuujc in tfie school. cuiriculum: 
to avoid the alienation from family and linguistic community 
that is co/nmonly the price .of rejectiofi of one's mother • 
tontjLie ar/d of comple(te assimilation into the rlominant lin- 
• guislic (jrOLip (empluisis added) . u 

ire well served if indigenous lanijuage teaching is included 
lo-iujer is'used. ifi the home, because in the home and in the 
stiFI. reside a cultural, historical, and familiar coiinection 
^^w^ith that language and it^ associated cLiltLiie. Such connections are organic 
' wheroas the Alaska native child's poteniul colinection to French. German, 
or Spanish are lUJt. Hi.s native language, t^ven tli6ugh disused, is f)art of his 
cniorionai and /:o{jMitive structure m.a way no otht?r Uifiguage. perhaps save 
English, coutd ev(M- ht:. . ' ' • 



These purposes 
even wfiere it'*'no 
ctiild til ere may 
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TEACHING NATIVE LANGUAGE AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

• ;^ ■ \, by ■ ■ - 

V.A, Wilson 
Alaska Native Language Center 
Universityof Alaska, Fairbanks 

(Ed. note:. Adapted'from a' thesis presented to the Univinsity of Alaska by V.A. W.lson. 
August 31. 1976.) 

'Natives in Alaska want to revive and maintain their languages. Mem- 
bers of each community now re'^lize that aKtii.r.tion of their language wi!l 
be sure and swift if their children do no;' learn it/'lherefore. theV- h-^ve" 
turned to the schools, which have been a powerful, force in suppr'^osing 
Native language, to reverse the process and save the language. by teaching 
it to the children, many of whom have not learned it at home. 

Is it wise^ to expect so much from schools when their recor.d for 
•teaching competence in second--i.e., forei.gn-languages is abysmally poor? 
Do people realize that children can really learn Native language only by 
using it -at home and m the community? Dependence on a school program 
to teach the children Native language if aduits in the community continue 
habits of speaking only English,, is sure to hasten the extinction of the lan- 
guage. It is essential, then, that people concerned vvith the survival of the 
language ask how,' where, and^by whom, can Native language be taught. The 
best answer is simply that hOiine,'sci^ool, and ' community all teach by the 
only sure method'for. learning any language, using it jn all facets of com-, 
munication. In many communities, however; this method has become an 

• impossibility ■ as a generation has already grown to adulthood without 
' command of their Native language. In other communities, it would be a 

prdcess of extreme frustration for'adults and children alike to begin to try to 
' communicate in a language which the .children do- not understandi^.Most 
speakers ot a language cah only use it, not teach it or even understand how it 
works. The problem, then, if communities do .want to use the language, is 
who should teach it to the non-speakers and how. 

• All Native speakers should be teachers of th^ language, in the home, 
in the -community, and in the school; but this means that they need to learn 
:how to teach it as a second language. If the community truly wants to main- 
tain a. viable lariguage in active use, then it must assume the responsibility 
for learning how to teach it. No longer can language workshops be only for 
bi-lingua! teachers; they must be for all speakers in the community^. Every- 
body will learn to read and write stories of their experience?, memories, 
ideas, gnd feelings. And, most important, everyone vvill learn some way to 
teach their language as a second language. 

People need a way to teach thdt is easy to learn and seems fairly natural 
to . use. The purpose of this paper is' to demonstrate an active method for 
teaching a second language through real communication and to suggest pro- 
cedures for developing effective lessons and teaching materials. The activities 
suggested are most effective in groups," however- the terms "teacher" and 
"class." should not sugrjes.t limiting th»? use of these techniques to rhe school. 
A class can be any group qf children, teen-agers, or adults; ant! th,' teacher is 
" aay Native Speaker who is willing to undertake the. discipline of I ading the 
group-. Classes may be held. in school, hom';s, or the community center., . 



An Active Method for Teaching Real Communication 
^ in a Second LangOage 

(All material printfjd in itolios is to he oxprosscci in the Nutivu kmijuogo.) 

To he effective, second language teachiruj shouUJ rnvolve leucher, 
students, and Mative lanyuacfe speakers physicolly. iiieiitallY, ernoiioiuilly . 
and socjally in learn in rj fJxpcM'it'nces th.H will nidke ihurn feiil good ahuiit 
themselves; each otfitT, th») liingujge l)ein(j learned, their capcicily for 
learning/and the vaUu? of (.lommunicdtion. A i|0»>d f ir's-tiesson is: 

I'n) Gioiiy. Yon jr(.' :„ * ' . 

The teacher, or leader, sits m ,i sidj!! circh.' of stud'jnis :;nd gets them lo 
identify themselves and each other. Tfien tlio teacfiei points to eacii one. 
asking: 

l/V/w is this? 

After this h?sson it is not difficult to pf(i( -ifd with forrher identi- 
fication; 

/V;; J woman. Th/s-is j 'Thin. Art^ yon ,i tnjr. orj \,\on)an? 

I'n) :i tejcher. Are yon <i tf?achef or a stm/crit^ 

Afv yon Eskimo or Indian^ ' 
Sooi^ It should l)e po^stt.ile to go around the iiucle v^/ith ;.?veiyone tdtjntifying 
tfiemselvf.'s ih. varioOi roles, tlie tt?acht;r l)e(;M ming: . 

f'tfi Giffny. I'm j ivorruin, I'm ^ toacht^r, 
•Afterwards (Mch participant recalls v.'h;n someone else has said: 

Yon an: ; Yon arc . . ^ . 

Of .coLirse Thert.* aVe a numher of possit)le ways to 'i'dentify yourself, 

such as My nanw is or I'n) vaflci.^ Brrginning with , 

.however, enahles a teacher "to e>:|)and tfie use of sul)ject pronoun and linking 
verh to add vocahulary thoir lias real meaning for the parricipaiits so that 
from the first lessor> they are .communicating, not just niimicking or naming 
things. . ' 

Les^^oiTS (irogress in- a set [ue nee of increasingly coihjilex grammar 
ohjectiveri. Each lesson typically inckirles: (1) teaching activities, for present-' 
ing a nev-; grcj^nin-uir cnocept: (2) talking activities introdLicing new vocahu- 
lary; (3) inaking books to illustrate Ofien-ended, eniotionallv involving 
cju-estions; iirul (4) social activities to stimulate ust.' of the language in the 
community. 

Teacliing Activities 

Teaching activities piiysically involve students with actions, ol)jects, 
and people at die same time they are learning the words descritjirig them. 
These activities are [)rief, only continuing long enough for students to he 
.at)le to say what rlie teacher intends for diem to learn and' to understand 
what they mrMn when they Sc)v it. 

Talking Activities 

These activities, such a-, iiUerviews or tiilkuuj ;{l,)oui ()ict-ures, get 
student's* TiUMiT.'j 11 V invfjivi.'d, associating laru)uage with mental images of 
actions, people, aii^J tilings. Tlv.'Ve is C/jnsidiM'a.hle mental ■ involvement in 
all the activities of this method - the .activti thinking necessary to generalize 
the*' use of the language' to create new uitt?r'anc<.'s or use familiar ones in nev^' 
situations. ' • : • ' 

\ ' ' i4.> : ■■ ■ 
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. Activity of Making Books' ' - . ^ 

The open-endvd questions add a dimension of ernotlonal involvement 
as they deal vvith v\^hal people like to do, .what is important to them. Answer- 
ing open-ended questions requires a vocabulary which teachers cannot antici- 
pate. Therefore, it is suggested that. i.tudents .make quick drawings to 
illustrate thefr answers. This activity ends with a conversation circle in which 
all participants, including the tev^cher, share their answers to the question, 
illustrating their meaning with thc^picrtures they hdve drawn. 

Social Activities 

Social involvement- with Native-speaking members of the community 
is sought by asking students to find out answers to a variety of questions. 
Such assignments are usually directed-toward a student's parents of grand- 
parents. Since some stijdents may. not have Native-speaking families, it would 
be of great value for the teacher to he.ip such students "adopt" Native- 
speaking grandparents. Daily activities requiring active use of f.he language ih 
the community are vital to the success of the teaching program and to the 
very survival of lan'quages in dnnger.of dying out of use. Planning such acti- 
vities and having them reporter^ in the cjassare o.f utmost impbrtance. 

Choice of Language 

The lesson modeled herr' is/pr.inted in a combination of roman type 
and italics for the purpose i)/ discriminaiincj betvveen the language that 
students will learn to use in/the lesson and other teacljor-talk- -directions, 
commands, conv'&rs^Ttion- -t^at student? may Lrnderstand only in^ a. very 
general way. Every fliing'/viittcn in italics in the mocJel lessor, is instruc- 
tional- material-tr. 'bo ><^.xpressed in simple, direct Native language which 
teachers,. will expect ;^eir students to learn to understand and use rather 
well. Teachers' dire;?{ions vo stwdents should also be in the Native language 
but they will vary/according to the students' previous experience with the 
language. Teachf^ can experiment vvitfi making thertiselves understood with 
gestures, pictup^s, and demonstrations. They shouid be very careful to mnke 
students fee/ comfortable aix.l secure in undei sranding-at- liberty to say 
"I don't uf^erstatid." - . 

. / ' A MODEL LESSON 

■ OBJECTIVES , ' \ 
Behavioral objective: Students clesLT'lK.! phy^icaKictivities; respond 
to commatuls. ' • 

. . Grammar objentive: Students use: ^ .. . ..^ 

"I'm, you're, he's/she's - //^t/" 

Construction like to. . . ^- ' 

TEACHING . " ' ■ 

Introduce'*" the vo?:at)ulary ahd the verb conjugajions by demon:iTrating 
a physical activity, saymg whnt you are doingi and then telling. someone to 
do it. Students con recognise commands-by your gestures.* 

/'m wa/king. {Studem A), wafk/. . ' . - , - 

/"m running. ,{StuciernB), n/nf _ . ■ 

■ I'm' jumping. (Student C), /^/«^p/ 



i'm crawling {Student D)t crawl f 

While the students continue the various activities, ask: 
Who's walking? ^ 
Who's running? 
Who's/ampin^? 

Who's crawling? " ' 

What is {Student A) doing? 
N . , {Student A), what are you doing? 

.Continue with all students.. Change persons doing activities and give everyone 
the opportunity to act and talk. Seat students in circle with activities around 
the outside. of the circle. If the class is large, make two circles/one inside 
thd other. Have the outer circle do the activities and the inner circle talk; 
then reverse positions. ■ 

TAllKlNG 

With teacher and students sitting together in a circle, ask some questions, 
aboult v/hat students like to do. New vocabulary can be explained by gestures, 
demqnstration's, or pictures. EncOuraqe the students to ask each other and 
you. 



Do you like to walk do you like to crawl? 
Do you like to ruri or do you like to fump? 



C^ntinVje with other activities, indicating the action by pantomine. 

\ . ■ ■'■ ■ 

( 

\a conversation circle, ask the open-ended question: 
: ^What do you like lO do? 
Stnce ithe kudents will not know the words to describe the activities they 
like, let Thern draw pictures. Give each student paper and drawing materials 
and have therr^s^draw pictures of what they like to do. While they are^drawing, 
walk around looking at the pictures and asking: 

j What do\you- like, to do? Ah, you like to (name of activity). 
\ bo you lik^^ to. . ■? 
Let the student answfe.rand then write under the picture: 

■ / like fo-(nam6 of activity). 
When the pictures are f\iished/ form the circle and ask the question, letting- 
all the students show th^ir pictures and answer. Then have the students 
recall all the answers: \ ■ ■ 

(Student's name), you like to (name of activity). 
The teacher participates also, w^th a picture and an answer. When the activity 
is finished, collect all the pictJr.es and fasten them together with a cover,' 
making a book for the library shelf\^ 

The emphasis is on the persona^-use of the tahguage-being emotionally 
involved with the'significance of wo^ds and structures. Therefore, the class 
environment is most helpful if there \\a comfortable atmosphere .of accep- 
tance and a willingness (o experiment. 

TALKING AT HOME \ . 

Have students ask five people in the community what they like to do. 
The next day, in a conversation circle, ^et\tudents to report what each 
person they talked to likes to do. Afterwards, .each stu'dent recalls whSt 
another student said. \ ' 
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Development of New Lessons \ 

Native speakers can learn ' to create new lessons and audio-visual 
materials; however,**they probably need the' help of a linguist- to discover 
What are the basic grammar concepts of their language.. They need^lo think 
about how they ask and answer such c^uestions as: 

mo is this?. - ' 

What is this? ' ^ 

What is doing? What did .do? What is going to do? 

/scyo/W^r /f? (Singular, dual, plural) 

Who is he' (are they) doing it to? (Singular, dual, plural) 

How? When? Where? Why? 
They need to decide in what order to teach the grarnmar concepts and what 
vocabulary to use, taking into consideration what is necessary to beginning 
conversation and the degree of- difficulty for the learner. The yreatest' dif 
ficulties teachers face are limiting their own' language to what their students 
can understand and limiting their teaching to one grammar concept at-a time. 
This can besj be done by working out a detailed lesson plan for each day. 
/ ' New lessons can be patterned after the model by following these steps: 

1. Determine the specific grammar objective— that is, the 
prefix, verb, stem, postbase, verb ending,, noun case,, etc!- 

. that students need to learn. % 

2. Determine the behavior objective for .the kind of language 
situation to be mastered. j 

3. Think of specific, physical actions that will demonstrate 
the meaning of the word or concept and give students the. 
opportunity to use it over and over again with questions 
and anjsw'rs for each of^the three persons I, you, he/she. 
Example 1 

- The teacher sits^with a few^students in ^a circle and • 
. ,^ hpn-!- thfjm small tools, 

• ' ^ Student: 

' ' Mif^ . .■ '•■e screwcirfver/ _ 

. . phase. ' . . 

i/Vho gave me the screwdriver? Mike gave it to you. 

Mike, jsk me for the wrench: Give me the wrench, 

.... please. 
. Did I give. Mike the wrench? . Yes, you gave it to him. 

Mike, did ' give you the wrench? Yes, you^gave it to me. 

4. Plan inter^^iews, games, or'other talking activities that will 
■ involve students with each' other usincj the new vocabulary 

and grammar concepts. Talking activities develop mental 
involvement. They broaden the scope gf the lesson fr.om 
H what is ^simply available in the immediate surroundirfgn to 
• things that may be of more lrrtei:e5T to students or more 
appropriate to Native culture. Audio-visual materials— 
dialogs or stories with Illustrations-are very effective. 
These are recorded and used with questions and answers 
that' help students to discern the various components ^ 
of sentences and words. 
Example 2 * , ^ 

' ^ . ^ Project a picture of a young Esl'.imo working on 
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*hls snovfr ma(fhirne,..and play the tape o? language 



master: RoSerj's^^orhingd^n his Sno-go. 
Teacher* 



Who's this? L- ' 
What's thisf 
tV/}0s3 Snl>-go is it? 

hit Rogkr's 

iSn'ow-gd? 

I What'sjRoger doing? 

Whofs working on his 
' Snqigo? 



Recording: 
Roger's working on 
his Sno-go. 
Roger's working on 
hii Sng-go. . 
Roger's working on 
his Sno-go. 
Roge^s.working on 
» his Sno-go. 



VV 
Student: 
It's Roger. 

It's a Sno-go. 

/t's Roger's, 



Yes, it's his • 
Sno-go. 
He's working 
on his Sno-go. 
Roger's work- 

•Snorgo. 

Think of an "Spen-^ded question that will require the use 
of the grammar concept just learned-a question that will 
be a good theme for making a book. Personal questions,, 
such as those in the following example, get students emo- 



tionally involved. 
Example 3 

What do you like to do? 

What do you have that makes you feel gond? \ 

Where do you like to be? ■ ^ \ 

Whit rnakes you happy?. Sad? ' !v . % 

iVhif do you do very well? , 

Whif bothers you or makes you angry? \ 

Whep did you learn to—ia number of accomplishments^? 
When did you* first — (activities)?. 

What have you done that made you feet good? When did 

you do it? . ' ■ ' 

What has someone done for you that made you feel good? 
What have you done for someone that made them feel good? . 

What does someone tell you to do? Who says.it, and how 

does it make you feel? v, . 
What did someone used to teil you to do? 

What are you going (o do tomorrow? What would you like 

to do tomorrow? 
What are you going to do next summer? What would you 

do if you couid? 

. Make up -grammar-practice questions to use with books 
that Vtudents make. / . . 
Example 4 . ' ' 

. From < e studerj/i-made book j 

.Do? the teacheryreads: 

/ like to fish. /* 

Teacher: 

Who is this? 
> What is A doing? 

Irt the pictures is A fi^^ing? 

Is A fishing now? 

B, ask A if he is fishing. 

C, ask A if he likes ib fish. J 
Does A like to fish?. 

D, ask A what he likes to do. ^ 



1/hat Do You Like to 



These questions and answers make good workshe^ets if they 
are written out, leaving words or parts of words blank for 
students to fifl in, as in the following example. 
Example 5 ^ • 

Mary likes to fish. * 

■ ^"^ho is this? % This is 

What is Mary doing? " . She's fishing. ,■ 

is she fishing? Yes, — fiihiny. 

M:try fishing? Yes — , . 

Mary, are you ' 7 * ' *^ — ^ — • 

Mary, v^hat you .doing? 1 . ^ 

-' Do you like to fish? Yes, I to fish. 

Mary; what (ike to do? 

Does Mary tike fish? She /ikes . » 

m o lik es to ? Af ary fish. ^ 

Sam likes to dance, 
t 

Who is this? This is . 

What is Sam ? He 's dancing, 

Js dancing? . Yes, '. • 

W^o's ? Saml dancing. 

Sam, do you like to dahce? ■ — ^ 

Sam /ifff* * ? 



Worksheets are made for each ciass ©f verbs so that mor-- 
phologlcal or ortf;iographic changes are observed by con- 
trast, as in fish: fishing; (iance: dancing. If worksheets are 
made.ior each grammatical structure, using such conver- 
sational topics as those ^'n Example 3, then studerits will 
write their own grammar workbooks. , 
7. Plan social activities that will moti;/ate students to talk 

Native with people in the community and leBrn from them. ^ 
Each question used to make a book .can be used for home.- 
work activity as well. Have students ask five people in the. 
community^and r'eturn to class^to report what they 'have 
^learned. Invite people to come to the class for an inter- 
.view or to talk about their interests. Exploit the resources' 
of the community to make the use of the language as 
lively/nterqsting, and stimi/tating as possible. 

(j^onclusion . . ' 

Jhese lessons will help Mative language speakers teach language in ,a 
unctional way and use ' it in simple, but rea]. communication with beginning 
tudents. A series of .such Jessons for learning Inupiati .EsJ^imo have been 

t^ritten and used successfully at the University of Alaska in Fairbanks. They 
ave also been used In the Barrow schools- and translated for .use \\\ the 
iNome-Beltz High School. Similar lessons are being incorporated into a^cur- 
iriculum for teaching Yupik as a second language^from kindergarten through 
(high school. " , \ - /. 

' So far, however, thers has been little training for/teachers in develop- 
ing and using such lessons and no wide-spread traijiingof all the speakers of 
any community in teaching t.heir language to non-speakers, th^ need is great; 
. only if every speaker is \eacher and every^ child, is fising the language will the 
: survival of Native language be" assureci. • .... 




IDENTITY SYMBOLS AND. BOUNDARY MAINTENANCE: 
SOME FUNCTIONS OF SPEECH FORMS IN RURAL ALASKA 

Lary Schafer . • 
Cross-cultural Education Development Progjam 
University of Alaska, Ft. Yukon 

• 

Despite their homongeneous appearance to an outsider, Alaska Native" 
• communities often contain a vari My of sub-groups which, are delineated in 
both overt and subtle ways. VVfien a particular speech fgrm is used to 
delineate these group diffe^rences) the speech cannot be fully understood 
apart from the context in which ii occurs. Of ten this context cannot readily 
be discovered or understood by those who do not share the same cultural- 
or socicjl experiences as the participants. But understanding the nature of the 
differenceis is secondary in a process in which one must first of all realise 
that differences do. in fact, exist. Often, by careful' observation, teachers 
and others will be able to pick up cues that will help them order .their exper- 
ie.nces and responsesjn a linguistically appropriate manner, even though 
much of the implicit meaning underlying the relationship may never be fully 
understood. Speech forms may constitute many kinds of ^unspoken, 
assumptions that an outsider may never know, but if he realizes that certain 
speech forms and social acts may.' represent specific problems and functions 
in group identification he may be able to increase effective. Interaction with 
the participants of these groups. " . 

Barth M969} argues that close attention to, and analysis of, boundary 
maintenance systems and the social organization of 'group differences may 
yield valuable information regarding the nature of groups w lich interact 
with each other. The fprms of interaction that reveal group h-jundaries may 
tell us more. about the internal structures of those groups than studies dealing 
with the cultural traits of a specific (jroup. He suggests a focus of investiga- 
tion that deals with boundaries of groups and the systems that maintain 
them, rather t-han with the cultural context of the separate group or groups'. 

The following observations and comments concerning some .functions - 
. whichfLspeech forms may serve in r^ral Alaskan communities represent an 
ini'tial attempt to address a particular set of concerns about language functiOri' 
which -have been a neglected part of the training for new teachers going 
-wito Alaskan bush schools. Such information may also be useful for any 
other persons who live or work in a s^jci^.l e.nvironment which is different 
from that with which^'they have previously been familiar. 

In this paper, I will discuss ways in which forms of speech function to 
delineate, boundiiries between sub-groups in some Alaskan communities. I 
will look, in part, at 'the culturaf (speech) and orrfariizational requirements 
for certain systems of bour\dary maintenance, between groups and between 
specific value.,5pheres. \ - 

. ■ Language is often cjte.ij as ar) indispensable component in the main- ',' 
tenance of group id^^ntity anti i)oundaries; this implies that language varia- 
tions .are necessary. for generating specific groups and for maintaining .their 
identities.- Such variatig^is are viewed as being the primary factor in gener- 
ating group; solidarity and in making minifeSt group boundaries. Recent socio- ■ 
linguistic findings, hovvever.Jndica.te that "significant differences in speech 
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boundaries. tW differences rather reflect features of social orjjanization 
through a process of social codification, and thus serve as idioms 
fication with particular group values, whether santioned internally 
upon the group by outsiders" (Blum 1969; 83), 

• •In many situations, the relevant structure for communicatio 
boundaries is speech form rather than the language itself. DeVos (1975: 16) 
suggests that group identity can even.be maintained by minor differences in 
linguistic patterns and by style of gesture 

• The processes of group identity can be illustrated on a <j:Ontinuum 
starting with interaction to- establish personal identity and ex 
people interacting to make manifest a national identity. I would. I 
with a smaller continuum representing what^l feel are the major^components 
in group identity processes people experience in Rur?i Alaska. At one end of 
this continuum is the situation in which people cf the same group go through 
the mechanics of establishing rules of identity. This often takes Diace in an 
intra-ethpic or intra-group context. Further along. .the continuun, another 
.point which represents perhaps the halfway mark, is the situation in which 
different groups interact with each other in defining their, bbuti Jaries. This 
could be rf^ferred to as inter-group interaction and basically cleals with social 
identity rather than ethnic identity. At the other end of the cc^ntinuum, I 
would-describe the situation as being where people ^and groups a e seen by a 
broader group-Rural Alaskans affiliated in some sense, usually in the sharing, 
at some level of values. These thr-ee situations or contexts art- ol^viously not 
mijtuatiy exclusive and indeed overlap in many ways, but they ...te represen- 
tative olDoints-on the continuum .ir :i can be used as a i^'jurist c devise to 
illustrate tfi^^int. . / 

The three contexts-thtt6-€an;{)eneralty be described is fojlowji: 

1. Broadest context of the Rural Alaskan life style. 

2. Inter-group affiliation within specific communities 
broader Rural Alaska context. 

3. Intra-group affiliation, uqually seen in the coi^i.^xt tjif llie 
ethnic identification processes. ! 

Wha't i'witl be concerned with here; is the, codification of spe/^ni forms .jnd 
, their use as idioms of identification and ; their . function in deltr awm] inrf; 
an^i intra-group sphortis within these contents. 

'1 " ' ' " ' ' 

Ru'ral Alaska Lifestyle as a Group 

I In Alaska, there ^are nunrierous Nafive groUps, identif»mj as Eskimo. 
Indian, and Aleut i'n -thi). broaUest sense. And .i]mpt)g'ihese grouj/, rhpre are 
many sub (jrou[)s differentiating vtherriselvW . by |language, cultijre or geo- 
graphical location. Although each village is uni/c^ue in its qwn right, the 
majority of' Natives and rthers living in, what i^ often refer rnd to as ".the 
bush," have similar experiences in. terms of tjne. fihysical, social and^pqlitical 
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classy of people. There 'is gentjrcil feeling that Vharing these exper 
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or her group depends on' many things, inclifding the specific experiences anfd 
the ability to send out recognizable and accepted signals identifying oneself 
with group- membership. These signals will be received and translated by the 
grbup; and the leyel of participation in the group activities wril thus be 
deterrrtined. There is a limit to the level of participation, depending on the 
/pecific experiences of both the individual looking for recognition and the 
receiving group. . . ' • 

I would' like to share an experience which I think demonstrates how 
ideittity signals are received and translated into admittanc(5 into specific group, 
value spheres. This example illustrates how a specific speech form, a "village 
dialect" of English, was the overtl signal which alerted an audience to my 
b'icktjround and allowed me to sl^ijre in certain experiences with that parti- 
cular group. Working with the Alaika Federation of Natives,.! had occasion 
to visit the villages of Gambell and Savoonga oh'^St. Lawrence Island. On 
one of the first visits, I went in. with a number of state and federal officials 
who also had business in these villages. In Savoonga^ we met as a group with 
' the Indian Reorgg.nlzation Act Committee, school board, and other interested 
people. During a break of our a.ll-too-familiar show and tell program, an 
Eskimo woman asked if \ was part Eskimo or Indian and if I wasfrorr' come 
village. There were no physical characteristics to make me stand ou;: from 
the State and Federal people who were on the same program. I assured her 
that I was neither Eskimo nor Indian, but had spent considerable time in the 
Tlingit community of Kake. She repiied she suspected as much because 
"you talk like, us." Evidently during my presentation ! had inadvertently 
slipped into, a form of village dialect which she "ecognized. The use of this 
speech form identified me as having had s»^me experience in a rural 
community, at least enough for me to have picked up some use of the village 
dialect. It implied much more, and after being asked more specific questions 
about my years at Kake, I was accepted as a member of the group, at least 
up to certain .specified levels. Use of village dialect was an overt signal which 
allowed me admittance to the sharing of certain activities which were denied 
the other visitors, including invitations to visit homes for tea and meals and 
to share sleeping quarters rather than being burlked in the school. The use of 
village dialect contained overt signals with positive attributes allowing for 
• inter-action in value sphisres that would otherwise have been denied. This is 
not. to suggest that outsiders consciously^'attempt to use. village. dialect as a 
means of gaining admittance to a village community, but only to illustrate 
rr^y point regarding some functions which speech forms serve. 

\ Although the above example Is one which shows speech form as a posi- 
ti\)e attribute, there have been, and are, situations where such signals are 
clearly received and translated as. a stigma. The following examples illustrate 
lov^ village dialect can be translaied as a negative signal which, can result in 
/classifying the dialect speaker to an inferior status. 

\ln many situations, especially inter-group Interaction, village dialect 
functions as a stigma, an overt sign or signal, usually negative in connotation, 
identifying a person as belonging to a certain category. Stignrta is an attribute 
vvhich distinguishes between virtual social identity and actual social identity • 
of indiv^rduals or groups. Virtual social identity is the characterization of an 
individual based on what others feel a person should be. The characterization • 
of an indi'ii'idual based on the person as he exists constitutes his actual social 
identity. IfXfhese characteristic attributes are negative, so that the person Is 



^vfe'^we'd as less than his virtual social identity, then these attributes may be 
'^classified as stigmas and constitute a special discrepancy between virtual and 
actual identities (Goffman 1969: 3). However, the stigma per se is^not he - 
discrediting factor so much as the relationship of those involved in the . 
process of identifying the, stigma. . . ♦ t 

One example of speech as stigma can.be seen as reticence on the part ot 
many Native people to discuss or communicate with members of the domin- 
' ant culture,^ reflecting a feeling of inadequacy in their ability to express 
themselves. properly, explicitly, arid articulately. For m^ny village.people. : 
the self.perceived inability to express themselves effectively in a standard or 
acceptable dialect of English will often cause them to remain silent, rather 
than to give themselves away as poor speakers. 

In reality however, village dialect can actually enhance a given com- 
rr^nication. since certain social and cultural phenomena may be .made more 
m lingful when communicated through a particular for;-, of speech. For 
exb.nple certain r«rsonal relationships have categorical values that are best 
expressed within a particular form of speech, one of which may be village 
dialect. Emphasis on particular phenomena through specific speech forms 
may" make manifest a meaning that could not be duplicated, by . standard 
■ English. Nevertheless, many see this form of village English as a stigma and 
avoid situations in which such "incompetence" could be recognized This 
reluctance to speak in certain situations may be internally sanctioned, though 
such internal values often have outside pressures as their sources. 

This I wou\d suggest, is the origin of the following example. In this 
- ■ situation, village dialect is seen as a stigma by another group, usually some 
form of the dominant culture, such' as a bureaucracy, educational institution 
or other formal organization.; When people speak in a village dialect, they are 
often stigmatized as incompetent and inept in understanding the way5,of the 
organization or person being addressed. Being identified and placed s^t^h a 
category often results in being talked down to in a patronizing and dero- 
gatory manner. . . ,' ■ u . ■ 
■ -An example of this^can be seen in" the client' relationship between 
Natives and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). General .Assistance program 
when the program was operated out of the BIA headquarters in Fairbanks 
and managed for the most/part by career employees. There was much dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the Native clients, who stated that there was littje 
understanding on the part of the BIA Assistance officers and that they were 
always "talked down to." BIA employees often complained that the Natives 
could not manage money or that they drank it up. But what was extremely 
: important, in terms of the issue here, was the frequency that the comment 
was made by BIA personnel that the Natives could not even speak proper 
English." My limited field observations suggest that those who ^Pf^ ^ ^"39^ 
dialect were treated differently from those who spoke standard English with 
aminimumof dialectal variation. ' ' , -.u dIa tn 
■When local Native organizations later contracted with the BIA to 
administer the General Assistance program. Athabascan and Eskimo case 
workers were hired and there was. in general, a change in attitude toward the 
relationship between client and case worker. At this time L had the oppor- 
tunity to observe at close hand many client transactions, and one thing abs6nt 
■ in the interaction was complaints by caseworkers about the Natives not 
speaking proper English. There was also more informal communication 
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between client and worker, and though I made no' systematic comparison, 
I suspect thero was much more interaction then than there had been between 
the client and the career BIA employee under the old system. I would like to 
emphasize t^a^ there were a great many factors influencing these interaction 
situations and ensuing attitudes; however, the speech form which had pre- 
. viously functioned as a stigma was now removed as an intervening variable. 

As Alaska Natives move/into positions of influence, they are becoming 
less concerned) about village dihiecri and other overt signals which were once 
perceived by themselves and others as stijjma. They are now speaking" out 
without ft>^ and shifting the responsibility of understanding to thb listening 
party. ^. 

This last example has' several interesting implications that may .be 
worthwhile to discuss. When the BIA was running the program the interaction 
was ihter-ethnic, that is, it was basically Native interacting >with another socio- 
cultural group, the BIA. Shultz (1972: 15) states that inter-ethnic encounters 
tend to be characterized by a lack of intimacy, and that participants usually 
prefer to discuss only "safe" topics, that is topics which tend not to get 
personal, such as weather, formal business, et cetera. This type of qommurvi- 
cation makes fur some nieasure of social distance, and where one group or 
participant is dominant the distance becomes vertical as well as horizontal. 
When the reorganization of the General Assistance program came about. and 
Native people were hired and the participation took place in the local Native 
Center, the .type of interaction changed-it became intra-ethnlc. .Shultz 
(1972: 16) describes intro-ethnic. encounters as more intimate and less 
concerned with institutional identification. Although the context of relation- 
ships tended to be imperspnal arid bureaucratic, it was couched in an ethnic 
context as well, whiqh made for a much different quality of relationships. 
Et-hni': ty establishes a more inforntal context for interaction because- of its 
known historical and social relationships. , 

Inter-Group Identification Processes * . f ^ 

I will now focus on the boundary maintenance processes that take place' 
at another ■ level of group identification — that of vari.diis sub-groups within 
larger community or regional contexts-and how speech forms are used by 
such groups as methods of delineating and rec(^||ltzing group boundaries. 
The identity process 'on this level is mostly social, although ethnicity can be 
a factor in many of the situations. 

. ' Perhaps a connment on social identity is in order. In most Alaskan 
communities there is a "lot of action." The soLirce of thi's action comes from 
increased economic bppoVtunity and increased political power, the two main 
phenon)ei\ia^etiind these increases are the Trans-Alaska Pipeline and the- 
Alaska Natives Clarms^Settlement Act. There is no need to go into detail 
about the 'effects these havt had on rural Alaska, except to say that they have 
brought great social, economic, afid political changes throughout the State. 
So much so in fact, that there has been a trend toward the formation of 
new groups along economic^^cffid.^political lines. As Wax" (1974: 165) has 
indicated elsewhere, beintJ'TrTOmerllporary Indian may be a matter of social 
and political' identity , as weU iva cultural identity. The nature of interactio'n 
between groups ^at this' level is Jess formal than the previous level, but for the 
most part still revolves around "safe "■•topics.' Again speech 'forms can play 
important roles -"in identifying and helping maintain the boundaries- of the 



group though this first example involves, village dialect, the use of the Native 
languat,- and its function as stigma occurs in a less overt and more subtle 
wr;y than" the previous exampjes. TKese situations were observed in the 
communication structures and "patterns iri a rural elementary school. I knew 
the teacher and . most of the students -lairly well, and for the most part I 
attempted to play the passive observer, being fairly unobtrusive and not 
interfering, noticeably with any interaction taking place. There were eleven 
children in the classroom (grades 1 through-4) and the teacher. The students 
sat in a semi-circle around the chalkboard. The teacher used this central 
location when something had to be written on the chalkboard or when some 
genera' infortpatlon was given to rfie whole class. 

As the teacher helped an individual student, the remaining children 
would often start to talk to one another. The talking was not loud, and had a 
sprt of constant, buzzing e.ffect.. Occasionally the teacher would interrupt 
her discussions with individual students to- warn the, class to be quiet and 
continue with their work. After several instances of this, it was noticeable 
that the teacher spoke directly to two particular children most of the time. 
There was not noticeable loud talking from these two to distinguish them 
from other students when they were reprimanded for making too much 
noise. It seemed that the other children wisre making similar levels of noise, 
although there was no accurate way in which the noise level could- be 
measured. '\ ' . 

What did' become distinguishable upon closer observation .was 
occasional use of the Native language. by the students. It was when ^hese two 
students, and occasionally others, would speak their Native tongue that the 
teacher would respond, as though .the sound of the Native language vvas no 
indicator of cTistraction. When the Native language became audible lo the 
teacher, for whatever reason, her attention was attracted and she revp^.ndod 
by reprimanding those children who were perceived as "making no'^e." 
The evidence is not sufficient to sugtjf.st anything except that on this parti- 
cular day in this particular school it St^ems that the teacher responded i^'ncon- 
sciqusly to the Native language as excessive notse, in that sense. a SMgma. 
Thls-.phenomenop is discusced in Lambert 11964) in more detail where ".e 
deals withjndividual responses and attitudes to a comparable statement in 
two languages or dialects. The above is a similar situation in which two 
langijages are being used ahd one lanCji.iage elicits a more frivorable response 
than the other. 7 ' 

One of the things that has happened here is a break in the primary 
group identity through tl>e encroachrrient of symbols from- another . oup. 
The- primary^ group is the class which includt^s the teacncr. When se^^ral 
students start talking the Native language, sicjj.als are being Lransmitted tri^t 
indicate they are acting as a different .^rpup. to the exclusion of oi:hers, 
most importantly to the exclusion of the teasher .There are a number of ways 
in which this process could establish in-group/out-group relationships; 
Kutchin/Non-Kutchin speakers, Teacher/Students, or Native/Non-Native. 
However these relationships were in erpret'ed, group .boundaries were made 
visible by speech form which .-jlicited alternative response by ths parties 
involved. . ^ 

Another example of the function of tillage diilect in maintaining 
boundaries occurred in b relatively large rural commun»ty, where the out- 
ward appearance provides veiy few overt, signs of /the various sub-cultures 



that live within the community. However, there are/as in mbst communities, 
many different groups with different value systems, alLof which are dif< 
ferentiated by specific though fluid boundaries. Sometimes speech form 
becomes one of the instruments used to distinguish these different spheres 
of values. 

. . One faction of voung people in this community perceives themselves, 
as belonging to a higher social class than some of the others namely, the 
less educated and those from the smaller.villages. They often speak dispar- 
agingly about the "dumb Indians," who are often identified as bekig unable . 
to read, write and speak srandard English. The comment, "The dumb Indian, 
he can'T even write or speak right," is often bandied ubout. I observed a group 
of these young people for a time when they discussed the - "dumb 

Indians " All the participants were Native themselves. My presence was 

probably not a factor, since Pwas in the bedroom babysitting and few of the 
.group, were aware of my presence. As tthe discussion progressed, it became 
apparent to some of the participants that the label ."dumb Indians" may be 
putting^ themselves, outside the identity boundaries of generalized "Indians," 
a§ seen ' by the people of this area. Before they reached this stage of intro- 
spection, the group began consciously using exaggerated village dialect. The 
juxtaposition of the^orms of speech was used to create stylistic effect depict- 
ing the speakers' attitudes. I.t was done as an act of reaffirmation of identity 
yyi.th the , larger group, and their identity as "Indian" was reinstated and 
verified by use of this particular form of speech.. This exaggerated use of 
village d^ialect declared their ability to cross boundaries and to participate in 
two value sub-systems while" maintaining their identity as "Indian," an 
activity in which the "dumb Indians" could not engage. 

It is interesting that these students turned to village dialect instead of. 
theu Native language to reaffirm their identities. One of the reasons is that 
many young people in this area do not speak their Native tongue. The village 
dialect, therefore, represented an overt signal of group characterization used 
to establish group and individual identity. In th's particular case, village 
dialect was perceived both as a stigma and as a positive' symbol in identifying 
particular group boundaries in the same sphere of interaction. 

Personal and Ethnic Contexts of Group Identification 

■ The third level of identif-ication process I wish to discuss is the function 
of speech form in maintaining ethnic identification. The major difference 
between" ethnic*identity refers to direct cultural and historical relationships* 
between people. Ethnicity is defined here in the narrow sense, in that it is 
p^st oriented and is primarily, a* sense of belonging to a particular ancestry 
and sharing specific cultural phenomenon as. language, religion and other 
traits (DeVos 1975: 19). This level. o'l' intra-ethnic interaction is.characterized 
by higher levels of intimacy than the other two. and in fact intimacy seem§ to 
be the main structu're of the interaction. 

The city of Ft. Yukon is not a traditional village site, but was a. central 
trading palace for the nearby villages, and after the Hudson Bay trading post 
was established. It became the largest population .center on the upper Yukon. 
IVlany of the inhabitants ofFt. Yukon are from the surrounding villages and 
although there are situations in which people interact and see themselves as 
Ft. Yukon§rs. the more common focus of identity is ethnic. Ethntc identity 
is an important factor in dealing witK problems, particularly when conflict' 



Is involved. These problems, may be personal, social; economical or, other ,^ 
' but support of one's primary efthnic affiliation is very imgprtant in the solu- 
tion of these conflict situations. The following example relates how, in a 
conflict situation, speech forWwas used to emphasize ethnic differences. 

In certain situations, evten standard English may Imply stigmatic char- 
acteristics. In this instance, a/young lady had some sort of conflict with one 
of her. friends in which the kgument grew heated. She later expressed her 
actions and feelings as follaivs: "I really told her off! I told her off in my 
' very best English!" The unmistakable innuendo here is that being told off in 
proper English was a real /nsult. The implication of being "cussed out" in 
.proper English is that thait person had to be spoken to in proper English, 
and that she is less than "Iridian.;' It implies that the person is outside spacific 
group bounda:ries and r^uires a specific form of speech for comprehension. 
The symbolic message/of understanding oniy^Droper English m^kes that form 
of speech a stigma to the person to whom it is spoken. 

In this instance, village dialect can be seen as a restricted form of speech 
or code to be used only where trusted "Indian" identities are necessary for 
the interaction. Eidheim (1969) gives similar examples of this among the 
Lapps and Norwegians', where Lapp is spoken at certain times to those who 
are known to share similar social identities and value spheres. ' ^ 

In another example, there was a group of young women visiting my 
house, staying over to catch a plane back to their village. They were sitting 
around talking about various things when the question of language carhe up. 
The girls proceeded to test one another on their abilities to speak the Native 
language effectively. After establishing that- each was ah "expert,"- they 
proceeded to discuss how others spoke the language differently .and perhaps 
not quite as correctly. One of the girls would say something imitating the 
diaject from another' village, and th.e other girls would gleefully laugh and 
- joke about how "funny" the othfer villages spoke the, language. Soon another 
girl would start in by saying, "Here, let me show you how (such and such) 
people say something." Then, to much laughter and ridicule of the dialett, 
she would, proceed. This became a major source -of entertainment for them 
and lasted for some time. One of the things that was happening here.was that 
the girls were reaffirmiro themselves as a special ethnic group and at the same 
time identifying those dialects by which they can differentiate between 
members of their group and outsiders. 

Summary and Implications. 

As I have tried to illustrate, speech forms are often much more complex 
and influential, than they appear on first observation. In this' paper I have 
examined" a number of diverse speoch-forms and tried to show how they 
function in identifying and maintaining group boundaries. Although there 
are a number of ways in which speech forms complete this- task, the two 
with which ' I have been primarily concerned are how speech forms are per- 
ceived as having stigmatic. attributes and 'how .h^y are used as identity 
symbols, depending upon the social context in which they are^jsed. 

If indeed, identity maintenance is an important process in the func- 
tioning of small communities, , knowledge of that process should be of con- 
jsiderable value to teachers, both as educators and members of' the com- 
' munity. 

There are some^ differences, however, in how identity-related processes 
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can affect non-Native and NcJtive teachers, When non-Native teachers are in a 
rural Native community, they are^ often straiujers to the cor*nplex web of 
group affiliation thai is so typical of^ these communities. As teachers become 
more aware of these processes arid the underlyintj structure of local ()roup 
identities this knowledge can l^e influential in establishintj relationships 
within the community. Oii one level. nl least, the non -Native person can qften 
a^t with immunity to. sanctions against improper behavior l)y virtue of her/his 
role as a learner. It isnoi uncommoir for teachers to be given gre+it latitude 
in their behavior i)m\ Miieraciion patterns because of their ujifamiliarity with 
locally estciblished patterns. The communities appearti to have a high toler- 
ance for learners, by allowing such persons to make both quantitatively and 
(Hialita lively more mistakes than would normally, be tolerated. But. 
hon-Native teacheri. become aware of the new social situations with which 
they are confronted, and they learn tht; new roles that these situations 
require. They are expected to behave in an apfKopriate manner. 

The Native teachers too are invojvt?d in the identity maintenance 
process, but in a way' different from that of the non-Native teachers. If the 
^Native teachers- are withm their own cultural jnilieu, they already know a 
threat deal about the various groups and sub-groups withiii the milieu. But 
the Native teachers are a part of that system themselves and are, therefore,, 
more intimately involved with the interaction. One of the differences in 
the relation.ships beiiuj the level of intimacy as' described in intra-ethnic as 
coritVasietl vvitirrrrt-e-retiinic encounters. 

The Native' teacher, being so' closely related to the social system, may 
find that the knowledge of group identities is restrictive rather than helpful 
in dealing with specific problems. The tplerance for error is much less for 
these teachers, as they have two positions; one as teacher and one as com- 
munity member, and, therefore, are not accorded the tolerance given to the 
non-Native "learner." 

Referring to the example of Native language'^as an indicator of noise 
level, a Native teacher would probably not he forgiven for the same behavior 
if it was known. On the other hand, .it is improbable that a Native teacher 
would have responded in the same manner. 

•The new role the Native acquires as a teacher may enhance her/Ms 
social prestige, but^ the added requirement" of acceptable community behavior 
■required of the dual roles may'be a source of serious conflict. , 

I see the solution as perhaps not a dual role .situation, but as group 
jdentities gre being redefined with the ensuing economic and pplitical change 
taking place, new roles will emerge for "Native teachers.'' Although the 
nature of these /oies is speculative, it wilT probably rt^quire anew set r; 
expectations and identity more consistent with the existing social order. 
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